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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God, Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faitb and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 
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THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
TO THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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A Case-Study of Educational Method 


Skeptic’s Quest. By Hornell Hart. 
(Maemillan. $2.00.) 


Hornell Hart has been a favorite leader 
of discussion groups among young people 
in schools and colleges and especially at 
summer institutes and conventions. Out 
of this wide experience has come “‘Skep- 
tic’s Quest.” It is really a study of the 
problems and perplexities of youth in a 
much befuddled world. 

Beginning with a chance meeting of the 
Thinker and the Student who is about to 
end it all by jumping into a volcano, the 
Quest is carried on through a unique 
series of conversations and panel discus- 
sions until a rational and workable philos- 
ophy of life is attained. 

To anyone interested in religious educa- 
tion or in discussion groups, especially of 
skeptical adolescents, this book will prove 
invaluable. It is worth while for any stu- 
dent of modern religion because of the 
excellent presentation of the various angles 
from which the problems of religion are 
approached in these present days. The 
*‘Creed of a Mechanistic Materialist” in 
the first chapter is a superb summary of 
the prevalent materialistic philosophy 
which is the great enemy of spiritual re- 
ligion today. The transition from this 
“Creed” to the student’s answers to the 
question “What must I do?” in the last 
chapter is made by logical, honest con- 
sideration of all objections and arguments 
raised by the various characters pre- 
sented. 

In addition to the excellent material 
contained in the various chapters, the book 
itself is a very suggestive case-study of 
educational method, for Dr. Hart is a 
teacher par excellence. 

Roger F. Etz. 


* * 


The Church a Case-Work Agency? 


The Soul Doctor. By Charles Reed 
Zahniser. (Round Table Press.) 


Mr. Zahniser sets himself an ambitious 
task in his book, and in spite of pitfalls 
he knows to exist in the field with which he 
deals he goes courageously ahead. But 
because Mr. Zahniser does not avoid the 
pitfalls of which he is aware we must 
criticize him. 

Mr. Zahniser attempts to present 
through fiction the ideal picture of a 
minister who utilizes the insights, and 
unfortunately the terminology, of psy- 
chiatry on the one side and social work on 
the other in his ministry to individuals. 
The author would have us believe he has 
drawn rather more from social work than 
from psychiatry, but the “case material” 
which he presents would indicate other- 
wise. We are given a picture of a minister 
attempting to revitalize a dying church by 
making the church a ‘‘case-work agency,” 


and by the minister dealing with ‘‘cases.”’ 
We are told in the foreword these are “‘true 
stories, case histories.” 

The “‘histories’”’ which are presented are 
revealing in that they show persons who are 
suffering and they show a minister in 
touch with them. Just what the minister 
does to help these people we are not 
shown, but we are sometimes briefly told 
in summary form. These “‘histories’’ have 


_the ring of authority in that the author 


both recognizes and admits failures. But 
we are sorry Mr. Zahniser is so much in- 
terested in diagnosis, for he often fails to 
show us anything else. In my experience, 
in many instances the treatment is com- 
plete before a diagnosis can be made. 
This happens so frequently that I have 
come to believe that diagnosis is of no 
great importance. Most significantly the 
histories show religion as a contributing 
factor in the suffering of these people. 
The author does not tell us this, but it 
seems to me to be obvious. That is the 
interesting thing about ‘“‘case material,” 
if it is carefully presented it may reveal 
truths which even the one who collects 
and presents it may not have discovered. 
The author constantly faces the ques- 
tion whether a minister should deal with 
a problem or whether it should be passed 
on to a psychiatrist, always concluding 
that the minister was justified in dealing 
with it. The author reaches these con- 
clusions usually because religion is a 
contributing factor, and by a minister 
dealing with the problem the sufferer is 
left in touch with the church. I would 
agree with the latter statement, but not 
for the same reason that Mr. Zahniser 
gives. If a minister works through a crisis 
with a person, regardless of what kind it is, 
that person is liable to become a more ac- 
tive church member because of his rela- 
tionship with the minister. It is simply a 
ease of “‘the interests of my friend become 
my interests.” The psychiatrists and so- 
cial workers call this relationship rapport, 
the psychoanalyists call the deeper 
manifestations of it transference; for our 
purposes we may call it, simply, good will 
between two people. Because this vital 
element is a play between two persons, 
usually it is difficult to pass a sufferer on 
to someone else—that is one reason why 
physicians and social workers and ministers 
find it so difficult to co-operate; not because 
they are not willing, but because the suf- 
ferer does not want to have to build up 
that same feeling of friendliness for some- 
one else. Mr. Zahniser presents his case 
material in such a way that this element 
is never recognized, but we know it is 
there. : 
Mr. Zahniser conceives the ideal church 
as “primarily a case-work agency, with the 
minister as its head and director,” but he 
(Continued on page 878) 
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Learning to Take What Comes 


DELL SHEPARD, that professor of English who 

made a stir lately with his ‘“Pedlar’s Progress, 

a Life of Bronson Alcott,’ appears in the 

summer number of the Yale Review with a four-page 

article entitled “The Spring in the Meadow.” Read it. 

And keep your eye on Governor Cross’s Quarterly if 
you want to be informed. 

The article by Odell Shepard is not factual, unless 
it is important to know that he had a spring of cold 
water in his big meadow, or a large white pine near 
his garden, or a farmer at hand with something of 
Thoreau in him. 

But we do not know of anything printed lately 
which has pleased us more. He tells us how badly 
he works when he first comes back to the country 
after months in town. Whether he takes up spade or 
hoe, axe or scythe, he is hot, feverish, ineffective, at 
it because he has not yet caught the rhythm of the 
country. He rushes at his work. He thinks of his 
wild acres as his own to dominate and change. But he 
discovers that they have a way of their own, or, as he 
puts it, “a bent of character’ acquired in the ages 
before his advent, and that they “will not respond 
readily to anything less than trustful co-operation 
and partnership.” 

The old pine that has faced the storms of a hun- 
dred years seems to rebuke him, because the pine 
does what he has to do so easily while Shepard is 
failing, and the writer says: ‘‘I wonder if it is because, 
during the many winters that he has been facing the 
storm wind, he has learned to take what comes, and 
also because, in the still nights of summer, he has 
caught the calm, deliberate, rhythm of the stars.” 

Now this is poetry, and we are a practical folk 
with taxes to pay to the government, and quotas to 
raise for our churches, and new electric washing 
machines to keep in repair. This article may not be 
of “practical benefit.’’ But let us look a little more 
closely. 

He writes about the spring which catches the re- 
flection of his hot, tired, anxious face against a back- 
ground of blue sky in which white clouds are sailing. 
The spring remonstrates with him and reassures him. 
What he sees is that it is there where he needs it 
most, and the water is his for the taking, like the 
air that he breathes and like the song of the hermit 
thrush. 

The farmer warns him again and again not to 
hold his scythe so high, not to bear down on the saw, 
not to push the axe. He is too eager, too hurried, 
and he describes how the farmer does it, taking time, 
and working with gravity, not against it. “And I 
said to myself as I watched, “This is the way the wind 


works and the planets wheel and the rivers flow. This 
is not work at all, but a kind of rest. This man mows 
well because he lets the scythe help him and the twirl 
of the earth on its pole. He does not hasten. He is 
not anxious. He is reaching below the feeble, fretful, 
conscious mind to the treasure of his proved memo- 
ries and earned skill. He is like a man humming a 
song that he has learned by heart. He believes in 
the Order of Things.’ ”’ 

So the writer comes to a brief but beautiful 
statement of basic religious faith. He does not call 
it that, but that is what itis. It seems as if macadam 
cuts it off, and only in the country does it flow to him 
up out of the great earth itself. 

The thing in man that accounts in part for his 
loss of faith is his pride, “his determination always to 
dominate, to stand alone, to have his own way.” 
In our day, he says, we call this pride self-respect, or 
ambition, or rugged individualism, but it is the same 
old thing, and it kills reverence. All around us and 
even in our churches there is a growing conviction 
that nature is something simply to be mastered or 
exploited for our benefit. It is not our friend, our 
ally, our partner, it is our slave. That is the spirit of 
the age. He writes: “Thus a recent symposium, ‘Re- 
ligion Today,’ declares, ‘Science now has given man a 
marvelous control over his physical environment. 
He has mastered nature.’ ”’ 

We in our liberal churches are familiar with the 
doctrine that man must stand alone, cut loose from all 
dependence, be his own God, march on in the only 
power that there is—the power of his own brain and 
will. So the churches are emptied and we tear along 
the roads at sixty, seventy, miles an hour. 

Odell Shepard says that we are indulging in a lot 
of boastful nonsense, that the little we have accom- 
plished so far has come “‘by docile imitation and hum- 
ble co-operation with nature,” that ‘‘true science is 
always humble, but it is also extremely rare,” that 
our attitude too often is one of ignorant self-assur- 
ance, with machinery as its child and rapacious forms 
of capitalism to add to our self-conceit. His closing 
sentences are: ‘If we are to endure, it would seem that 
we must learn again to put humility in the place of 
our pride, to work not against Nature but with it. 
We must learn to rest down upon the ‘Everlasting 
Arms.’ ” 

We wish we could have written such an article. 
It expresses what so often we have felt, that there is 
more to the “Scheme of Things’ than we know, but 
that we know enough to justify us as rational beings in 


pushing on with confidence. The great words of life « 


are work and trust. 
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THE SWEDES ON THE DELAWARE 
O have Sweden send her Crown Prince and Crown 
Princess here to help celebrate a settlement 
made on the Delaware River by Swedes in 1638 
adds to understanding and good will. Swedish rule 
lasted a short eighteen years. The names of the 
Swedish forts on the river, Fort Christina, New Gotten- 
burg, Elsingburg, have long since faded from the 
memory of most of us. Governor Peter Stuyvesant 
of Manhattan swooped down on New Sweden in the 
summer of 1655 and hauled down the Swedish flag. 
The five hundred settlers were not interfered with, but 
merely changed their allegiance. For them the sun 
continued to shine under the free and tolerant rule of 
the Dutch. Old Peter Stuyvesant had a taste of his 
own medicine nine years later, when an English fleet 
sailed up the bay and made him haul down the Dutch 
flag on Manhattan Island. 

One significant thing about the celebration of 
the three hundredth anniversary of the coming of 
the Swedes is that it reminds us how much Sweden, 
little Finland, also in this celebration with an official 
delegation, and the other Scandinavian countries 
have contributed to the making of America. They 
have given us many of our best citizens. 

Also, in a period of dictators, it is important 
and refreshing to find the future ruler of Sweden ut- 
tering a forthright testimony to the value of democ- 
racy. Though confined to his cabin on shipboard by 
illness, the Swedish Crown Prince made an address 
by radio heard all over our country. Besides the usual 
polite phrases of diplomacy there came from him 
words that testified to his faith in liberty, in justice, 
in tolerance, in the free institutions that make our 
country what it is. 

Today few regret that the Dutch captured New 
Sweden, or that the English took New Amsterdam. 
In the march of the centuries these events have been 
overruled for good, so that we have in our institutions 
today something of the solid common sense of the 
Swedes, the tolerance of the Dutch, the devotion to 
justice of the British, and the love of liberty which 


burned in the breasts of them all. 
* * 


THE VOICE OF LIBERALISM 


LL churchmen, lay and clerical, will do well to 
read carefully and ponder deeply the three 
qualities needed for our time as outlined by 

John Buchan, Baron Tweedsmuir, Governor General 
of Canada. At the Harvard Commencement exer- 
cises, where he received the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws, this distinguished novelist, biographer 
and statesman proposed a combination of three 
qualities—humility, humanity, and humor—to meet 
the problems of our time. Dr. Buchan speaks with 
the voice of sane liberalism: 


Humility. If we are educated men with the treas- 
ures of the world’s thought behind us, we shall not be 
inclined to over-value ourselves or to claim too much 
for the work of our hands. Half the troubles of the 
world today come from arrogance, and arrogance again 
is largely based on ignorance. It is ignorance and the 
lack of any sense of proportion that underlie the boast, 
‘We are the people and wisdom shall die with us,” the 
point of view which despises criticism and treats oppo- 


sition as high treason. There is need today as never 
before for a manly humility, for the Greek Aidos, 
the Scriptural reverence and godly fear, for without 
humility there can be no true humanity. 

Humanity is the second quality. We need a 
deepened respect for human nature. There can be no 
such respect in those who would obliterate the person- 
ality, and make human beings mere featureless details 
in the monstrous mechanism of the State. The 
preachers today of the new ideologies are pedants, and 
none the less.pedants because they are mostly illiterate. 
They are like the schoolmen of the Middle Ages, trying 
to force the rich complexity of human nature into shal- 
low categories. We are educated men, therefore we can- 
not be pedants, and it is our business to fight whatever, 
for the sake of a narrow theory, would cramp and en- 
slave human nature. 

The third and greatest of the qualities is humor. 
Humor is the best weapon with which to fight pedantry 
and vainglory and false rhetoric. In a time like the 
present, when the ties of religion have been sadly re- 
laxed, there is a tendency for popular leaders to exalt 
themselves into a kind of bogus deity and to think their 
shallow creeds a divine revelation. The answer to all 
that sort of folly is laughter. Sir Walter Scott, when he 
was made to sit for several hours to a sculptor, climbed 
down at the end from his perch observing that it was 
“bloody cold work.’ Wise men will always regard 
being pedestaled above mankind, not as a dignity or a 
delight, but as a tribulation, and slightly comic at that. 

BE. aGE. 


* * 


MARY E. WALLER, THE NOVELIST 
ARY E. WALLER, the novelist, who died June 
14 at Wellesley, Mass., in her eighty-fourth 
year, was a granddaughter of that David 
Waller who was on the building committee that put 
up the Universalist church in Bethel, Vermont, 122 
years ago. For many years Miss Waller went back to 
Bethel, where she had a summer home. 
Her most famous novel, “The Wood Carver of 
*Lympus,” ran through twenty-eight editions. 
x x 
IN A NUTSHELL 


The Ohio Council of Churches, the New York 
State Council of Churches and the Pennsylvania Coun- 
cil of Churches are united in opposition to any allo- 
cation of public funds for private or parochial schools, 
the New York State Council saying that such action 
“would tend to undermine the entire scheme of educa- 
tion in this country and open the door to inroads upon 
public funds by all kinds of sectarian groups.” 


Suppose that we cannot take the courses this 
summer that we so much want to take in order to 
equip ourselves for our work. Can’t we read? We 
need instruction in self-reliance. 


We are interested to learn from the Italian Am- 
bassador who spoke recently in Pittsburgh tinat 
America is on the road to fascism. The wish is father 
to the thought. 


“Honor,” said Mark Twain, ‘fs a harder master 
than the law.’’ But there is a lift and a thrill to 
ME op we do because of honor that makes the}burden 
ight. 
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An Investment in Youth 


Harriet Gomersall Yates 


TTINRAVELING through North Carolina with the 
W. N. M. A. Board in the spring of 1934, I 
first visited Shelter Neck. We stayed there 

over night, in order that the property, recently trans- 
ferred by the Unitarians, who for many years had 
maintained a school and church there, might be in- 
spected, and its usefulness to Universalism deter- 
mined. 

What a change the intervening four years have 
brought about! A residence long vacant and sadly 
in need of repair has become the center of daily living 
for groups of young people and adults. A tiny chapel 
built to the glory of God and for the needs of His 
children in the days of Unitarian supervision, but long 
unused, has come alive again, and offers spiritual 
nourishment to neighbors, visitors and those who 
spend longer periods there. The old schoolhouse, 
built that young people might learn to read and write, 
to know wider worlds of literature, history and science, 
under the devoted guidance of Christian teachers, and 
to serve as a center for social events and recreational 
activities, again echoes to the sound of youthful voices. 
Different studies are pursued, wider contacts made, 
newer techniques shared, and fun and frolic still 
abound to remind near-by neighbors of the old days. 
‘The air of outworn usefulness evident in 1934 is re- 
placed in 1938 by a constant stir and hum that de- 
note happy activity harnessed to useful purposes. 

And all this is the result not of wishing but of 
working, on the part of many persons, some known, 
others unknown, who, led by the State Convention, 
saw a future in this abandoned property near the 
banks of the Northeast Cape Fear River, near Bur- 
gaw. At once they decided to repair, remodel, and 
supplement so that they might bring here, as soon as 
possible, the Young People’s Institute, which for sev- 
eral years had been meeting on rented property at 
White Lake. Certainly the Rev. O. E. Bryant and 
J. E. Williams, with their families, deserve unlimited 
praise for their leadership in restoring the buildings to 
a livable condition. With almost no money at their 
disposal, they have tackled the work themselves, 
giving long hours at frequent intervals. As the thing 
gripped people in the state and outside, gifts came in, 
such as furniture for the living room at Dix House, the 
three-story residence where married couples and 
the boys live, and where everyone treks three times a 
day for meals. The Mission Circle of our Malden, 
Mass., church was largely responsible for the renova- 
tion of this particular room, and it is a memorial to 
one of their members. The schoolhouse became the 
girls’ dormitory, and folks like Miss Addie Ford helped 
it along by giving room units, a double bedstead, mat- 
tresses, pillows, enamel water pitcher and bowl. After 
much effort Mr. Bryant located a well site, and in- 
stalled an easy-action pump. The roof was re- 
paired. Washstands were erected out of lumber in 
each room, unbleached cotton drapes were made by 
friendly hands, and so the usefulness of the place 


Ww. 
The three buildings, Dix House, the one-story 


school building, the tiny chapel, are set beneath tall 
old live oaks, the boughs weighted with gray moss. 
A small clearing, large enough to serve as the ball 
field, separates them from each other and from the 
road. Half a mile away runs the river, where, at the 
bridge, the daily swim is taken. 

To this favored spot, four miles from the state 
highway, there came this year over forty young 
people from the coastal plain parishes of the state. 
It’s not easy to let young folks off at this time of year 
in North Carolina. Schools closed in April because 
all hands were needed in the fields. Tobacco is just 
about ripe for curing. But it was managed. Dads 
did an extra turn at watching, and the mothers, as 
usual, made sacrifices to let the young folks get away. 
You should have seen them on arrival! The cost of 
the week is five dollars a person, and four of that 
may be paid in produce. So with the delegates came 
crates of chickens, baskets of eggs, crocks of butter, 
heads of cabbage, hams, jars of honey, fresh baked 
five-layer cakes, and other untold varieties of food. 
It was the task of Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Glennie 
Outlaw, house mothers, to estimate values at market 
prices, store away, and plan a menu for what was 
given. They had no idea in advance who was coming, 
how many were coming, or what their contributions 
were to be. With the cash that was received they 
bought necessary additional foodstuffs, and so the 
meals of the week were provided. Hominy, or grits, 
as it is called there, boiled rice, cornbread, fried 
chicken, potatoes, squash, string beans, beets, ham, 
bacon, fresh peaches, and iced tea were much in evi- 
dence. With the delegates also came bed linen and 
blankets. Kind hearts and hands added extra sets 
for me, and so I had plenty to choose from. All of 
them came by automobile, there being no other way 
to get there. Ministers were favorite taxi drivers, but 
there were many others who took time off, pleasure 
ears and “pick-ups” being utilized to make the trip. 
From every parish they came, six from Rocky Mount, 
a distance of over 100 miles; nineteen from Outlaw’s 
Bridge, forty miles away; groups from Clinton and 
Red Hill, Fayetteville, Rose Hill, and Woodington. 
I didn’t memorize the attendance, but I don’t think 
I’ve overlooked anyone. 

And what did they come for? Because leaders, 
both clergy and lay-folk, have seen the vision of what 
a training center for youth may mean to the future of 
liberalism in North Carolina. Because you can’t de- 
velop leaders until you have enriched personal living, 
pushed back horizons, added inspiration and a sense 
of loyalty to knowledge. And these are the things 
for which Shelter Neck stands today. Over half of 
the instituters were there for the first time, but they’d 
heard so much about the place, the fellowship, the 
spirit, that they, too, wanted to share the experience. 
And so their mornings were spent in class, their 
afternoons in recreation, their evenings in fellow- 
ship. 

: The day began at 6.40 supposedly. But farm folk 
aren’t used to lying in bed that long, so those of us who 
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welcome a lazy existence found ourselves awakened at 
5.15 by whispered but lively chatter. Setting-up 
exercises were at seven under the capable direction 
of Lucille Ward of Rose Hill, a physical education 
instructor in the schools of Charlotte. At 7.10 the 
Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich, of Outlaw’s Bridge, dean of 
the Institute, led in the daily chapel service. These 
services were based on the Sermon on the Mount, and 
were thoughtfully planned and reverently shared. His 
is a great spirit. It’s true he’s the newest-comer 
to the ministry of the state, but in some other exist- 
ence he must have lived in some such section. For he 
loves and understands the people, and they him, as 
though all life were directed toward that end. And 
that means he serves. Breakfast came at 7.30, with a 
sung grace, and an unwritten rule that as far as pos- 
sible you sit beside a different person at each meal! 

From 8.15 to twelve four classes followed each 
other. I felt it rather arduous, but heard no com- 
plaints. Benches were not made for comfort, either 
in the schoolhouse assembly hall or in the chapel. But 
the girls took their pillows along, and that was all 
there was to it! The Rev. George Lapoint of Kinston, 
substituting at the last moment for Miss Sally Wil- 
kins, who found it wise to go to summer school, of- 
fered during the first period an introduction to the 
“Great Personalities’ of Confucius, Buddha, Soc- 
rates, Pasteur, and Wagner, on successive mornings. 
My class followed, on ‘Improving the Work in Our 
Church Schools.’”’ On the first day, we discovered 
that a number of the delegates were obviously too 
young for this class, so Lucille Ward was pressed into 
service and asked to give them something in the line 
of Nature Appreciation. With no preparation, they 
did a grand piece of work, and I am now the proud 
possessor of their group efforts, a notebook in “spatter 
printing” showing leaves of various trees in that 
immediate neighborhood. 

In my group we discussed the history of the Sun- 
day school movement, to show changed purposes and 
methods; how we learn; selecting courses of study; 
examining courses; planning a lesson; securing home 
co-operation; training teachers; and meeting worship 
needs. I had taken a week-end case of materials, and 
they were displayed, carefully labeled, on Mr. Bry- 
ant’s large work-table, where carpentry should have 
been going on, but from which he refrained until I 
departed! 

The next period was held in the chapel, for the 
only piano on the grounds is there. Mrs. W. H. Skeels 
did a magnificent job in teaching how to read music, 
interpreting lines, spaces, notes, rests, sight reading, 
part-singing, etc. As part of the period the hymnals 
were passed and we practiced the chants in the Gloria 
Patri for the Sunday service. But time wasn’t long 
enough, so the free hour in the afternoon was devoted 
by common consent to choir practice. The last 
period in the morning was given the Dean for the dis- 
cussion of “A Handbook for Effective Living.” It 
was a fine course for these young people, helping them 
with their own standards of evaluation, building at- 
titudes, thinking critically yet sympathetically. It 
included also a discussion on the church in the com- 
munity, the value of church affiliation, and the church’s 
service program. 


Afternoons added strength of body through rest 
periods, sports, and the daily swim. Evenings in- 
cluded, in addition to the business meeting of the 
Institute, presided over so efficiently by Edna Wil- 
liams, president, the annual song contest, in which 
Margaret Outlaw of Outlaw’s Bridge was judged this 
year’s song laureate, stunt night. And one night an 
impromptu presentation of ‘Snow White,” remotely 
related to the Walt Disney production, in which 
Edna as Dopey, and Mr. Bryant as Grumpy, would 
have taken prizes had we offered such. But certainly 
Ben Frank Outlaw’s sneezes, and Lucille’s crag-climb- 
ing abilities as the witchified queen, cannot be over- 
looked! 

No doubt the crowning social event was the square 
dance on Saturday night. Word had got around of 
its place on the week’s schedule, and friends and neigh- 
bors poured in. That night the capacity of Dix House 
was overtaxed. With kerosene lamps hung above us, 
fiddlers from Clinton to provide the music, and men 
who knew and could call the figures, it was a gala af- 
fair. It was not my first square dance, and I certainly 
hope not my last. But my first had been there at 
Shelter Neck, and my second at Outlaw’s Bridge two 
years later. To some it was a new experience. To 
others a familiar but pleasurable one. And there were 
some who felt it didn’t compare favorably with the 
more dignified art of bygone days. But it takes all 
kinds of ideas to make a world, and all kinds of dances. 
As for me, I loved it, and accepted every set offered 
me. Many came just to watch. Families from the 
neighborhood, whose children had learned their num- 
bers on the blackboards of that same room, and were 
now serving the state as senator, WPA supervisor, 
teachers, were there. To them it wasa real joy that 
few of us sensed, just to see the old buildings used 
again, for a cause that equaled that for which they 
were built. As I sat out dances I talked with them, 
not strangers to me, but friends whom I had met be- 
fore, whose children I had met in Detroit and other 
parts. They recalled Mrs. Damon, successor to Mr. 
Keyes, and Mrs. Peterson, as school principals. They 
lived again the old days, and gloried in the new. Living 
took on greater worth for them when life came back to 
these old buildings. And they stayed to the very 
end, some with infants sleeping in their arms. Such 
occasions happen all too rarely to miss a single 
moment. But the end came at last, with the singing 
of Institute songs and Taps. 

But to me the promise of a greater future was 
revealed in the organization of the Shelter Neck As- 
sociation, and in the symbolism of the Sunday ser- 
vice. In the first, those who wish to make an invest- 
ment in youth and in the future of liberalism may share 
by joining the Association. There are three kinds of 
membership: Active, 25 cents a year; Sustaining, $1.00 
a year; and Life, $10.00. Income from the first two 
will defray the minor expenses of the organization 
and the balance be used to help the State Convention 
care for property maintenance. From the latter 
young people showing promise of leadership but with- 
out financial substance will be helped to attend the 
institutes. A constitution and by-laws are in the 
process of being perfected. But the chief emphasis 
must be placed where it belongs—on the value of a 
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definite organization created for the express purpose 
of furthering the work of liberal religion through these 
institutes by enriching individual lives. 

The Sunday service was a culmination of the 
week’s experience. The unusually attractive appear- 
ance of the chapel came about because Edna Wil- 
liams suggested acting upon a statement made in 
one of the classes, to the effect that we are taught as 
much by our environment as by our teachers. She 
called for a clean-up squad. The whole Institute re- 
sponded. As a result sagging bookshelves were re- 
moved, unused and unusable books packed away in a 
Dix House closet until they could be disposed of, and 
the chapel thoroughly cleaned. Mr. Williams’ lovely 
gift of tall salmon pink gladioli, placed in a huge 
crock, stood on the floor in front of the pulpit. A 
single vase of Delft blue hydrangeas and short salmon 
gladioli graced the piano. Other flowers were appro- 
priately arranged. With the entire Institute as choir, 
provided for in choir seats facing the side of the pulpit, 
the splendid singing of the anthems and chants was 
testimony to the value and appreciation of Mrs. 
Skeels’ excellent leadership throughout the week. 
Mr. Skeels’ sermon suited the occasion. Fine hymns 
were used from the Beacon Song and Service books 


-loaned by the Kinston church and transported by the 


Lapoints. 

The spontaneous expression of appreciation voiced 
by Mr. Ulrich on behalf of the Institute to all those 
who had contributed ‘to its genuine success was in 
keeping with the general spirit. The climax came in a 
brief consecration service, which it was my high 
privilege to lead, wherein Institute members pledged 
themselves to the study and practice of the good life. 
And when it was ended, the words of the recessional 
hymn took on new meaning as they swept back 
into the chapel, “Life of ages, richly poured, love of 
God unspent and free, flow still in the prophet’s word 
and the people’s liberty.” 

I think a new day is before Universalism in North 
Carolina if the spirit and purpose as expressed in this 
year’s Institute are supported back home, and allowed 
to grow. And we who live outside the state have the 
privilege of sharing it by giving of our means to so 
noble a work. I will gladly serve as agent for any who 
wish to join the Shelter Neck Association. Yet we all 
know that this cannot flourish if the larger work being 
carried on throughout the state by able and devoted 
leadership is not also continuously and loyally sup- 
ported. Let not the good work cease. 


Nature and Human Nature 
CXXIX. Becoming Subjects of Peter the Raccoon 


Johannes 


E came back to the farm from Claremont, 
Worcester, Boston, and other places visited 
in our ten days away, on Wednesday, the 

longest day of the year. I must confess that I was 
tired, what with slashing through the morning 
mail, telephoning, conferring and packing before we 
started. 

But it was a beautiful day for a motor trip, 
hot though it was. The Madame and I had three 
most agreeable guests in the back seat who were 
coming up to visit my brother in Cobleskill. The little 
detour around by Catskill gave us beautiful views of 
the Hudson River and its famous mountains, and we 
had run as perfectly on schedule as the Broadway 
or Twentieth Century Limited. To reach the source 
of the Catskill and start down the Little Schoharie 
to the Schoharie Valley, gave us all a thrill, and soon 
we were in Cobleskill, with our guests safely installed 
at the old home. Then we did marketing and started 
on. We had three roast beef sandwiches to bring 
home with us from our luncheon in the Chester-Bland- 
ford State Park in the Berkshires, a gift of the charm- 

ing wife of the rector of St. Luke’s. 
I mention the sandwiches thus early in my ‘‘piece 
for the paper,” as they speedily figured in a domestic 
argument in our old kitchen. For Peter the raccoon 
showed up upon our arrival, all ready for supper. 

We suspected his presence while we were getting 
our own supper. The wood thrush that had been 
singing near the kitchen door suddenly stopped and 
began to chatter a warning, the oriole, the robin, the 
song sparrow—all apparently in the same young ash 
tree—joined in. The moment that birds see anything 


alarming they broadcast the news to the world. Soon 
the alarm notes died away and, looking up, we saw 
Peter the raccoon out near our large elderberry. bush 
where I had fed him on our last trip. Quickly I 
grabbed a roast beef sandwich and started out. The 
Madame was eating one of the sandwiches, for we 
never get up a real dinner after a long motor trip. 
She looked doubtful about parting with one of our 
three sandwiches, but her training as a naturalist 
steadied her and she said nothing. Peter retreated 
slowly before me toward the hay barn, and stopped 
where he could easily slip under the wooden bridge 
leading up to the barn floor. Then when I opened 
the sandwich, made my offering and retreated, he 
started for the supper table. Soon he was eating 
daintily, using his forepaws like hands, and enjoying 
the Boston roast beef as if he had been born on Beacon 
Hill. 

The trouble began when he finished one sandwich 
and I started out with a second one. The Madame 
protested that this was all we had. I came back and 
offered it to her, but she said that it was not for her- 
self but for me that she was speaking. Happy that I 
had married a one-sandwich wife, I then resumed 
the taming of Peter—he retreating as before, but not 
so far, and looking back so coyly that I considered 
changing his name to Petrina, or some other female 
form of the name. At all events he or she took a 
second sandwich, and then a third hastily made with 
Canadian Health Bread from S. S. Pierce’s and 
Schoharie County maple syrup. Peace was restored 
in the kitchen when I, too, consented to eat two large 
slices of bread swimming in the amber essence of 
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Acer Saccharum, and took my share of the ice cream 
and coffee. 

Tiny drove up with the mail that Pete, the mail 
man, had not been able to cram into our rural delivery 
box, and saw Peter the raccoon finishing his supper. 
Tiny was all enthusiasm at once. He said that he 
would not drive around the circle for fear of scaring 
Peter, but would back out. He affirmed that he and 
I were alike—that both of us had rather leave our 
cars out in the field all night than to interfere with 
anything so fine as having a beautiful wild thing 
around. He said that he had worked in the woods 
all his life and never had seen a raccoon act that way, 
that he had seen many raccoon pelts but never one so 
dark and fine as Peter’s coat. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be fun,” 
he asked, “if we could get Peter tame?” Then he 
added, ‘‘I’d feel like shooting any man that tried to 
shoot Peter.”’ ‘See there now,’ he exclaimed, when 
he started his motor and Peter merely looked up, ‘‘he 
is tame already. He knows his friends.”’ 

I did not see Peter the next day, but a painter 
working for us said that he saw him late in the after- 
noon near the elderberry bush, and that all day the 
day before he had heard gnawing going on apparently 
under our kitchen floor. There is a cellar under the 
main part of the house but not under the kitchen, and 
one or two years a woodchuck family lived under this 
floor. We had left a hole large enough for a wood- 
chuck when we laid some concrete along the foundation 
walls, so that an animal might not be imprisoned. 

That night the Madame and I were eating in the 
kitchen, as we often do when we are alone. Suddenly 
she said: “There is your friend, now.”’ Peter was look- 
ing into the kitchen with both forepaws on the screen 
door. When I arose he retreated slowly, and I fol- 
lowed out with bread, molasses, a banana and some 
raw meat. Putting all these in the usual place, I went 
back, and Peter at once came to eat. It was the 
bread and molasses that he preferred, tipping the 
slices on end before he took them into his mouth to 
carry back of the wagon-house. When he finished the 
bread, he wandered about the gravel road looking 
for more. I went out with food supplies and Peter 
retreated around the corner of the wagon-house. I 
was bending down at his usual feeding place fixing 
the bread with molasses when suddenly he came 
tearing fiercely across the gravel at me—looking as 
big as a bear cub. I rose up, of course, and he sheered 
off about two feet from me with a kind of bark. 
Obviously he was driving me away from his food. 
He had come through the bushes on the east side of 
the wagon-house, climbed up to the level of the road 
and made his rush. Seldom have I been so much sur- 
prised by the actions of a wild creature. Until dark he 
was around picking up bits of bread, but not touching 
either the meat or the banana. In the morning half 
the meat had gone and the banana was disposed of— 
excepting the skin. 

The Madame had some remarks to make on the 
subject of Peter. She said: “Keep these screen doors 
hooked or that animal will be walking into this 
kitchen.” And, “You don’t catch me walking out there 
in the dark and running into him and getting my 
ankles nipped.’”’ I assured her that raccoons were 
“arboreal,” and that probably Peter was up in the 


trees most of the time. My comments seemed to her — 
unsatisfying and inconclusive. 

I have to report that while we were away the 
phoebe’s nest on a pillar of the front porch was de- 
stroyed. Something had climbed up, torn it down and 
presumably eaten the contents. Probably the eggs 
had hatched and the marauder had eaten the young 
phoebes. Before telling the Madame this sad news I 
took her to Joseph’s View and showed her a nest full of 
young phoebes under the porch there. But it was dis- 
appointing to both of us to lose the phoebes at the 
farmhouse. And yet what should we do about it? 
Have some one shoot Peter? Our theory was that by 
keeping him filled with bread and molasses he would 
let the birds alone. But we went away for ten days 
and he was left to his own devices. Here we had be- 
fore us again the old problem of evil—a world where 
hawks feed on snakes and snakes on song birds, where 
the raccoon eats the sweet corn in the garden and 
all else he can lay his paws on, and boys and dogs kill 
the raccoon, a nature that is “red in tooth and claw.” 

I wandered about that night thinking it over. 
The birds were singing their vesper songs—the tink- 
ling music of the bobolinks came from the big meadow 
up the hill, the notes of the veery from the thickets 
along the creek, the sweet trill of the song sparrow 
from the flower garden, and the flute-like song of the 
wood thrush from the distance. There were the 
parent phoebes too, catching insects, the chebec, 
kingbird and great crest at the same task, the orioles 
calling on every side. I thought then that, while it 
was true that I had a responsibility for protecting the 
birds, I did not have to shoulder the whole responsi- 
bility. Long generations before I came there were 
foxes and raccoons, deer and rabbits, skunks, wood- 
chucks, and innumerable smaller mammals, on these 
hills. Every year there had been phoebes and blue- 
birds and all the rest. Even now this pair of phoebes 
was getting ready to start over. Everything about 
us accepted the scheme of things. I must do the 
same. Nor could it be said truthfully that it was 
only a scheme of pillage and competition. There 
could be no higher forms of life if there had not been 
co-operation from the start. The original one-celled 
creatures with which life began had to come together 
or there never could have been a raccoon, a phoebe or 
aman. Itisalla part of the plan. 

And the out of doors man, somehow, comes to 
feel more sure than the city man that the plan is all 
right, that there are deep meanings in it that we have 
not fathomed, that it is the way things are, and that 
most of our troubles come from not working with 
things as they are. 

There is a great brooding Presence in nature that 
one senses sometimes at the close of day, when the 
sun is saying good night to the hilltops and the veery 
sings. It may be utterly impersonal, as some folks 
believe, but those who are most used to the wind, the 
rain, the daybreak, the sunset, and the life of the 
woods and the fields, realize in some mysterious way 
that there is more to that Presence than some of us 
in the fierce competitive struggle of life see or are 
willing to admit. 

In the loss of the phoebes I was comforted by the 
conviction that I had done what I could, and that 
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something greater was even then stepping into the gap 
that I had not filled. 

The philosophy is dangerous, for it sends us back 
comfortably to our bread and maple syrup to forget 
about the Chinese mother kneeling in agony on the 
bare earth by the body of her dead child. 


The philosophy is sound because it holds us steady 
where we are unable to help, and makes us conscious 
of limitless power working through the ages and with 
us, its feeble instruments, to the accomplishment of 
a mighty purpose where all the darkness will be turned 
to light. 


What the Chinese Think of the Missionaries 


A. T. Steele 


A. T. Steele is a China correspondent of The Chicago 
Daily News Foreign Service. At Suchow in May, before 
that city was taken by the Japanese, he wrote the fol- 
lowing dispatch, which appeared in the Foreign Service of 
the News on May 25. 

Mr. Steele is a Californian who has been a news- 
paper correspondent in the Far East since 1931, serving 
at different periods the Associated Press, The New York 
Times and, since last December, The Chicago Daily News. 
In covering the Sino-Japanese conflict he has been in 
northeast provinces, at Shanghai, at Nanking, and was 
at the fall of Suchow. He is known for his thorough 
understanding of the Chinese situation, for his care- 
ful observations and his reliable reports. 


EVER did the foreign missionaries—especially 
the American missionary—stand higher in the 
estimation of the Chinese people and the 

Chinese government than now. 

But this appreciation goes far beyond the limits 
of China’s ruling family. Missionaries have won the 
hearts of hundreds of thousands of Chinese—Chris- 
tian and non-Christian alike—for the courageous way 
in which they have stood at their posts despite 
bombing raids, artillery fire and repeated warnings 
from their respective embassies. Events at Nanking, 
Taiyuan and other conquered cities demonstrated 
that the civilian death roll would have been vastly 
greater had it not been for the presence of missionaries 
in those cities when the Japanese came in. There 
are scores of authenticated cases of men saved from 
execution and women rescued from assault through 
the intervention of missionaries. 

Probably none of the missionaries in China have 
been under such insistent and continuous pressure 
from their governments as the Americans. Yet de- 
spite a deluge of telegrams and letters from the Amer- 
ican Embassy urging their withdrawal from the 
country, the majority of the American missionaries 
have chosen to hold fast. By doing so they have en- 
hanced their prestige and influence among the Chinese. 
The missionaries hold that it would be cowardly dere- 
liction of duty to abandon the people to whom they 
have dedicated their lives at a time when their presence 
is more urgently needed than it has ever been. 

Throughout the chaos which usually accompanies 
the siege and capture of a Chinese city by the Japanese 
army, the missions remain as the only unshaken in- 
stitutions in a world turned upside down. When the 
local government collapses and officials and soldiers 
begin to decamp, remaining civilians turn to the 
missionaries for leadership. 

They flock by the thousands into the mission 
compounds or into the vicinity of them, looking to the 
missionaries for guidance and protection during the 
period of terrorism which often accompanies and 


follows occupation by the invading army. During the 
hectic days of the turnover the missions are fre- 
quently the only stabilizing influence. 

It is a dangerous role that the missionaries have 
chosen to play. Japanese militarists have repeatedly 
shown what small respect they have for mission 
properties by bombing and shelling them. The 
casualty list among missionaries is an impressive 
one—headed as it is by the nine Catholic priests 
butchered at Chengtingfu, Hopei Province, after the 
Japanese occupation there. Looting of mission sta- 
tions by Japanese soldiers has been a commonplace 
experience. The missionaries have often risked in- 
curring the hostility of the Japanese army of occupa- 
tion by their forthright efforts to protect civilian lives. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the very 
presence of foreigners in a captured city has a re- 
straining influence on the Japanese troops. The 
Japanese have no more desire to parade their excesses 
than the soldiers of any other country. Attack is one 
of the commonest of the Japanese offenses, but it is 
rarely that Japanese soldiers have dared invade mis- 
sion premises in their search for women. In a village 
in southern Honan 600 Chinese women and girls sought 
the protection of a Catholic priest when the Japanese 
entered the town. They were left alone by the con- 
quering army, although outside the walls of the mis- 
sion things happened which are too sordid to relate. 

Much could be said for the work of the medical 
missionaries, those physicians and surgeons whose 
labors have been doubled or trebled by the inpouring 
of wounded and sick produced by the war. The mis- 
sion hospitals, which even in peace-times are under- 
staffed, have accepted their new responsibilities with- 
out a whimper. Heavy fighting along the Lunghai 
Railway has put a terrific strain on the facilities of 
mission hospitals at Chengchow, Kaifeng and Suchow. 

The experience of the American Presbyterian 
Hospital in Suchow is typical. The approach of the 
Japanese army and occasional Japanese bombing 
raids not only swamped the hospital with wounded but 
frightened the Chinese members of the hospital staff 
so badly that many of them resigned and quit town. 
Dr. McFayden, the overworked superintendent of the 
hospital, was left with only two Chinese doctors to 
cope with the emergency. Yet the Chinese army con- 
tinues to bring to him many of its most serious surgical 
cases. Amputations and feats of war-time surgery 
became a commonplace. Today, nearly every square 
foot of bed space in the hospital is taken up with 
gravely wounded men, and the rush continues.—By 
permission: The Chicago Daily News, Inc., and the 
Church Committee for China Relief, 105 East 22d Street, 
New York. 
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The Council of Executives 


A Summary of Two Years 


T the Universalist General Convention held in 
Washington, October, 1935, the usual batch of 
recommendations and resolutions was proposed, 

debated and passed. Many of these recommendations 
and resolutions, cast in the typical mold of generalities, 
have simply remained on file from that day to this. 
Among them was one harmless enough looking recom- 
mendation, also cast in the orthodox pattern of such 
declarations, on a subject which had been resoluted 
on and debated over through many General Conven- 
tions, to wit: Co-ordinated Denominational Programs. 
This recommendation deplored the conflicts of aims 
and purposes among our auxiliary bodies, proclaimed 
to the world our need of a co-ordinated program, and 
instructed the long suffering General Superintendent 
to arrange meetings each year “of representatives of 
these auxiliary groups to prepare and co-ordinate an 
annual program.” Unlike its many predecessors, 
however, this recommendation has made things hap- 
pen. On May 19-21, 1936, representatives of the 
General Sunday School Association, the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, the Young People’s 
Christian Union and the Universalist General Con- 
vention met at Senexet Retreat House, Putnam, 
Connecticut. 

This group, which was the nucleus of what 
eventually became the Council of Executives of the 
Universalist Church, spent three days discussing 
fundamental purposes and aims of the Universalist 
Church, and how the concrete programs of the various 
auxiliary organizations could best be planned and 
executed to realize the aims and purposes of Univer- 
salism. The gathering was distinctly religious in 
character. If that first meeting accomplished nothing 
else, it brought together the field workers and execu- 
tives of our various national auxiliary organizations 
for a heart to heart talk, and it sent them back to their 
work reconsecrated to the task of helping the whole 
Universalist Church accomplish its share in the Chris- 
tian mission of bringing about the Kingdom of God 
among men. 

At the Senexet meeting, however, steps were 
taken to carry on in a practical manner. It was de- 
cided that the executives at 16 Beacon Street meet 
once a month as an Executive Committee of the 
larger Council of Executives on which presidents and 
board members of the various organizations sit. Then 
began a long series of monthly conferences. Commit- 


tees were appointed on Leadership Training, Promo- - 


tional Work, Finances and Organization and Adminis- 
tration. These committees worked out in detail 
concrete projects of co-operative endeavor and co- 
ordinated effort among the auxiliary organizations. 

Meanwhile, the entire Council was charged with 
the responsibility of constantly studying ways and 
means of eliminating overlapping in programs, and 
every member of the group gave serious thought to 
the matter of a reorganization of our Universalist 
Church. The Leadership Training Committee has 
investigated the possibility of joint summer institutes, 
and under the guidance of this committee several 


such joint institutes have been carried out and plans 
for expanding the usefulness of our summer institute 
work are constantly being studied. The Promotional 
Committee has produced some excellent literature, 
setting forth the work of the Universalist Church as a 
united organization. Among the outstanding co- 
operative projects carried out under the guidance of 
the Council of Executives have been the Church a 
Fellowship of Learners Programs beginning in the 
fall of 1937, and the Enlistment Month Program that 
was carried out during the winter of 1938. The Coun- 
cil made it its special business to study church or- 
ganization and program planning, and has planned 
and laid out program suggestions for our churches for 
the year beginning in the fall of 1938, and issued a 
Church Planning Manual for this purpose early in 
June. The Manual included a carefully worked out 
denominational calendar. 

Since the first meeting in 1936 there have been 
three full meetings of the Council of Executives, two 
at Senexet and one at the Hotel Statler, Boston. In 
the interims between these meetings, the Executive 
Committee has met every month. 

Throughout the entire two years of the Council’s 
activity, the ideal of a united organization and pro- 
gram for the Universalist Church has not been lost. 
Soon after the Council began its study and co-operative 
endeavor, however, it became evident that our first 
problem is not that of working out a reformed over- 
head organization, however attractive or desirable 
this may seem. It became speedily apparent to every 
member of the Council that a united or departmen- 
talized Universalist Church will come only as we de- 
velop our program from the ground up. In the words 
of the Committee of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation appointed to investigate the possibilities of 
denominational reorganization, the Council is im- 
pressed with the ‘‘fact that no established or proved 
pattern exists for unifying the work of the denomina- 
tion or the local church. Conferences with denomi- 
national leaders who are working under different 
newly developed plans of church organization, and 
acquaintance with local church experiments in the 
unified church movement, lead to the conviction that 
we cannot borrow a ready-made plan. The more 
successful plans have been years developing. For a 
plan to have any promise of working it must be indig- 
enous to the group using it. Our plan must grow out 
of our own need and circumstances, and there must 
not be such haste as to prevent guided development. 
This does not mean that our advance must necessarily 
be slow, but it does mean that many steps must be 
taken before we are ready to consider the one of 
changing our denominational machinery.” 

This attitude has prompted the Council of Execu- 
tives to proceed with concrete improvements in our 
program of church activity, both local and national. 
The experience of the Council has amply demonstrated 
the fact that we shall reform our organization only as 
we improve our program and increase the usefulness 
of our functioning. So the work of the Council of 
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Executives of the Universalist Church goes on. For 
two years the members of the Council have worked 
together and the fruits of these efforts are today be- 
ginning to be manifest in improved co-operation be- 
tween our auxiliary organizations and in a growing 
sense of unified fellowship in a great work. To date 
the Council has had no publicity, not because its 
members have been secretive, but because they have 
not wanted publicity. The Council members’ spirit 
is the direct antithesis of all modern ballyhoo tech- 
nique. These people are concerned not with political 
bandwagon methods; they are simply trying in a 
studious, scientific manner to increase the usefulness 
of our Church. They set about it quietly and in- 
telligently. Their work has brought many inquiries 


from Universalists all over the country as to just what 
the Council of Executives is, what it has done and 
what it is trying to do. 

The Council of Executives of the Universalist 
Church, then, is a body of men and women, both lay 
and clergy, both volunteer and professional workers, 
who for two years have labored to develop co-opera- 
tion and correlation of programs of our various auxil- 
lary organizations, have studied church programs both 
local and national, and have carried out various 
concrete co-operative projects, all aiming toward a 
Universalist fellowship which shall be in truth and 
in fact a Fellowship of Learners working together to 
make the good life real in our world. 

EH. H. L. 


Rhode Island Celebrates One Hundred Years 


of Universalism 


Centennial Session of the Convention Recalls the Past and Points to the Future 


HE Centennial Convention of the Rhode Island 
Universalist churches was held in the First 
Universalist Church, Providence, Wednesday, 

June 1. The Rev. Thomas H. Saunders opened the 
Convention with a devotional service at 1.30 p. m., 
following which came the business session and a stir- 
ring address by the president, Fred B. Perkins, of 
Providence. 

After reports and election of officers, the Rev. 
Charles P. Hall, State Superintendent and Secretary 
of the Convention, delivered an historical address on 
the Rhode Island Convention. 

The Rev. William Couden, minister of the First 
Church, assisted by the Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, 
religious editor of the Providence Journal, and the 
Rev. Henry H. Schooley, minister of the Church of 
the Mediator, Providence, conducted the communion 
service. 

At 6.30 the delegates adjourned to the vestry of 
the church for the centennial banquet. The Rev. E. 
Dean Ellenwood of Woonsocket presided as toast- 
master and called on the Rev. Edwin S. Broome, min- 
ister of the Universalist church at Pawtucket, for grace. 

Toastmaster Ellenwood presented the following 
former Rhode Island ministers, who gave greetings: 
Dr. Charles H. Pennoyer of Vermont, the Rev. George 
H. Thorburn, Jr., of Bath, Maine, the Rev. Frederic T. 
Nelson of Salem Center, N. Y. 

Letters of greeting were read from two prominent 
former Rhode Island ministers, Dr. Fred C. Leining, 
Superintendent of New York State Universalist 
churches, and Dr. Willard C. Selleck of Riverside, 
Calif. 

The address of the evening was made by the Rev. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, manager of the Universalist 
Publishing House. Mr. Lalone spoke on “The Uni- 
versalist Church in Action” and emphasized the need 
for Universalism in Rhode Island in the next hundred 
years. 
Following the banquet the closing service was 
held in the church. President Perkins presided. Mr. 
Broome read the scripture. Prayer was offered by 


Mr. Wilmot. The sermon of the occasion was de- 
livered by Dr. John Smith Lowe, of Rockland, Maine, 
a former pastor of the Church of the Mediator. Dr. 
Lowe spoke on “The Life of Jesus in Our Modern 
World.” 

Following is the text of the address delivered by 
the Rev. Charles P. Hall, published by special request 
of those who heard it. 


History of the Rhode Island Convention 


When Roger Williams came to Rhode Island to 
settle in order that he might have the freedom denied 
him in the Massachusetts Colony, by dedicating the 
land to the principles of religious liberty he estab- 
lished a standard which made of these Providence 
Plantations a Mecca for those who differed from the 
Congregational Church, the dominating influence in 
New England. The observance of these principles 
gave to Rhode Island a reputation that made it a 
haven for the man who chafed under religious as well 
as political repression. Brown University expressed 
the same standards in its charter in these words: “Into 
this liberal and catholic institution shall never be ad- 
mitted any Religious Test, but on the contrary all the 
members hereof shall forever enjoy full, free, absolute 
and uninterrupted Liberty of Conscience.” This in 
1764 was still the conviction of a considerable portion 
of the inhabitants of these Plantations. Yet under 
date of February 1, 1776, in the old records of the 
First Baptist Church in Providence there is this 
minute: “At a meeting of the church according to 
appointment, Brother Elder Manning (and others) 
reported that they had visited Brother Symmonds 
and conversed with him on his sentiments, and find 
that he holds that all mankind will be finally saved, 
and that the main difference between believers and 
unbelievers is that the former have the comfort of 
pardon in this life;—whereupon the Church voted that 
the same brethren be desired to converse with him 
further and request him to attend our next meeting 
of business, and that in the interim he abstain from 
the next Communion,” This incident is supplemented 
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ten years later from the same records. Under date 
of January 30, 1786, this letter was sent to Mrs. 
Hannah Waterman: “At a meeting of the Church 
last evening it was unanimously voted that you should 
be cut off from any further privileges in this Church 
as a member on account of your fully holding the 
doctrine of Universal Salvation.’”” Hannah Water- 
man was a charter member of this First Church So- 
ciety. 

fe far as I know we have no knowledge of when, 
where or by whom the first Universalist sermon was 
preached, but we do know that about the time the 
just quoted action regarding Brother Symmonds was 
taken there had been such preaching. In 1772 John 
Murray preached here, and he was sufficiently promi- 
nent to be appointed by George Washington to be 
chaplain of the Rhode Island Battalion in the Conti- 
nental Army. 

Of course the Revolutionary War worked in some 
ways to halt the growth of our mission work, and yet 
there was the seed sowing of an army chaplain bring- 
ing home its harvest to Rhode Island. It seems strange 
that from 1772 to 1888, a period of sixty-six years, 
we have so little knowledge of what was being done 
here to promote our faith. By our records it appears 
that the main objective was not to make Universalist 
societies but individuals into Universalists, who were 
more interested in the personal happiness their faith 
brought them than in an organization to cultivate it. 
Societies began to grow up in very many communities, 
having no organic form, and usually having no definite 
preaching save as chance sent some preacher, as Mur- 
ray went to Thomas Potter’s meetinghouse; when the 
opportunity offered there was preaching to hastily 
summoned groups which assembled in the homes of 
interested persons, and even today many of the names 
still live in their descendants who are active workers 
in our own church bodies. 

There was at first the idea that it was better to 
stay in the churches they were in than to attempt 
forming new churches, and so the effort to organize 
Universalist societies was slight. 

It does not appear that John Murray thought of 
establishing a separate sect for a long time after 1772, 
but ultimately he saw that believers in Universalist 
doctrine were being forced to such action by the 
treatment they were receiving at the hands of those in 
existing churches. Then, too, the Congregational 
Church was the established order, and all who did 
not belong to some other church had to support it. 
So, as argument and sectarian prejudice took hold 
and forced the issue, these with the pressure taxation 
forced upon Universalists drove them to organize 
that they might worship according to the dictates of 
their consciences. 

We do not know who called the meeting of the 
societies in 1838 for the purpose of organizing a State 
Convention. We do not know what ministers were 
regularly preaching in Rhode Island then. We do 
not know what societies or how many were present, 
but we do know that on April 10, 1888, a sufficient 
number met and adopted resolutions of agreement 
and organization as the Rhode Island Convention of 
Universalists. In the minutes of that meeting there 
are no societies mentioned by name, but J. G. Adams 


of Malden, Mass., was present and offered prayer. 
William §. Balch was chosen moderator and B. H. 
Davis secretary. A set of resolutions was adopted 
which provided that the membership of the Conven- 
tion should be composed of ‘‘brethren believers in the 
Lord Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the world; who 
shall convene together from different parts of the 
state’’—a membership of individuals, not of societies 
as now. “The object of the Convention shall be to 
promote fraternal feeling, and fellowship among our 
common brotherhood!” A Committee of Ordination 
and Fellowship was provided for. A most significant 
provision was that “the Convention shall possess no 
right to control or interfere with the management of 
societies in any way whatever.” 

The Convention elected delegates to the United 
States Convention to be held in Boston in September. 
These delegates were Earl Carpenter of Providence, 
Melville Knapp of Cumberland, John J. Smith of 
Gloucester, William P. Arnold of Richmond, John C. 
Harris of Coventry, Gamaliel Church. William S. 
Balch was chosen clerical delegate with power to select 
three additional clerical delegates. The Rev. T. B. 
Thayer closed the Convention with prayer. 

The minutes for the Convention of 1893 are 
missing, but the Convention was held at Cumberland 
Hill. In 1840 it convened at Woonsocket. Societies 
represented were Warwick, Providence, Smithfield, 
Woonsocket, Cumberland, and scattered believers 
from various other places. Ministers and laymen men- 
tioned are J. Boyden, Woonsocket, William S. Balch, 
Providence, William Fishbough, Providence, J. H. 
Ingalls, Providence, Z. Baker, Dudley, Mass., 8. C. 
Hewitt, Dudley, Mass., A. Bugbee, Charlton, Mass., 
S. Cobb, Waltham, Mass., B. H. Davis, Wrentham, 
Mass., J. O. Skinner, Framingham, Mass., J. Coolidge, 
Thomas Potter, Norwich, Conn., and Girard Bushnell. 

At this session ‘‘the new house” was dedicated 
and J. Boyden was installed as pastor. 

It was recommended that quarterly convocations 
be held. Perhaps this was the beginning of our Rhode 
Island Conferences. 

Up to April, 1843, the Convention had existed 
without a formal constitution, but at this session of 
the Convention there was adopted a constitution 
which, while retaining most of the provisions of the 
previous past, changed the organization in important 
conditions. ‘Membership shall consist of ordained 
and fellowshiped ministers of the denomination of 
Universalists residing within the state, and others on 
its borders, as the Convention may deem proper on 
application from any such preachers or societies.” 
Instead of a single committee on Fellowship, Ordina- 
tion and Discipline, there was a Fellowship Committee 
in charge of fellowship and ordination, a separate 
committee on discipline, and a further committee of 
inquiry to investigate charges as to unministerial 
conduct before such charges are tried by the committee 
on discipline. In 1844 the Convention inaugurated an 
active publication of tracts and these were printed in | 
lots of one and two thousand and distributed free 
wherever there was an opportunity. Frequent in- 
dication of the forming and promotion of Sunday 
schools appears from the very first sessions of the 
Convention. There was constant approval of such 
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social problems as Temperance, Sabbath observance. 

The Convention assembled in Valley Falls for 
the first time in its history on May 19, 1847, and by 
vote of the delegates the services that evening were 
devoted to the interests of the Sunday school cause. 
Continually the minutes of the Convention urge the 
importance of three things: Sunday schools, tracts and 
a State Missionary. Hundreds of thousands of pages 
of tracts were distributed throughout Rhode Island 
and the proceedings of annual Conventions were like- 
wise printed, and distributed, as were the tracts, free 
of charge. The expression of convictions in accord 
with our faith aroused interest in those who were 
inquiring about our belief and what it taught about 
such questions as the Fugitive Slave Law, the Missouri 
Compromise, Slavery, Intemperance, and helped to 
widen publicity for our tracts and sermons. 

In 1847 there were the following societies present 
at the Convention: Providence two, Pawtucket, Cum- 
berland, Smithfield, Woonsocket, Warwick and War- 
ren. At about this time quarterly convocations were 
begun. The Convention having outgrown the provi- 
sions of the old constitution, and requiring legal 
authority for holding property, petitioned the Rhode 
Island Legislature for articles of incorporation in the 
summer of 1860, and these were finally granted to the 
following incorporators in April, 1861: John Boyden, 
Latimer Ballou, Cyrus H. Fay, Charles E. Carpenter, 
John G. Adams, William S. Johnson, David Ryder, 
O'ney Arnold, and Andrew M. Rhodes. These men 
met and organized a temporary Convention to take 
the necessary steps to organize permanently under the 
new charter, and notified the old Convention that they 
were ready to convene on June 19, 1861, for such or- 
ganization, and invited them to send delegates to that 
meeting. On May 15 the old Convention met in an- 
nual session, voted to accept the charter, send dele- 
gates duly accredited and become a part of the incor- 
porated body. They also voted to turn over to the 
new Convention all books, papers, records, property, 
funds, etc., and they then voted unanimously to dis- 
solve. 

Under the new charter the above named incor- 
porators were empowered to promote the diffusion of 
knowledge of Christianity by means of publication 
and missionary labor; and said corporation may hold 
real and personal estate to the value of $25,000. 

In accord with the articles of incorporation the 
following delegates met Wednesday, June 19, 1861, 
adopted a constitution and by-laws and began the first 
session under the charter granted by the legislature 
of Rhode Island. The delegates present and legally 
certified as such were Horton Kelly, First Society, 
Providence, Seriah Darling, First Society, Provi- 
dence, Henry Carrique, First Church, Providence, 
Sarah E. Salisbury, First Church, Providence, Stephen 
N. Smith, Sabbath School, Nancy Holmes, Sabbath 
School, George C. Elliott, Second Society, Providence, 
Lyman Pierce, Second Society, Providence, Simeon 
Burt, Second Society, Providence, Thomas Lincoln, 
Second Church, Providence, William S. Johnson, 
Sabbath School, Maria C. Crocker, Sabbath School, 
George W. Everett, Pawtucket Society, William R. 
Allen, Pawtucket Society, Richard Carrique, Church, 
Zebulon White, Sabbath School, Ezra M. Kelly, 


Sabbath School, James F. Smith, Weonsocket Society, 
Willie Cook, Woonsocket Society, A. D. Vose, Church, 
Mrs. A. D. Vose, Church, Latimer Ballou, Sunday 
School, and Edith Smith, Sunday School. 

The first officers of the new Convention were the 
Rev. John Boyden president, the Rev. John G. Adams 
vice-president, Charles E. Carpenter secretary, Olney 
Arnold treasurer, the Rev. C. H. Fay, William S. 
Johnson and Raymond W. Barr, directors. 

April 11, 1888, the fiftieth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the Convention was observed in First 
Church with the Rev. Henry I. Cushman presiding, 
The Rev. V. E. Tomlinson conducted devotional ser- 
vices, Dr. Henry W. Rugg preached the historical 
sermon, and addresses were given by Dr. C. H. Fay, 
Dr. C. W. Tomlinson, and C. J. White. After supper 
addresses were given by Dr. E. H. Capen, Dr. Richard 
Eddy, the Rev. G. H. Emerson, Dr. G. S. Weaver, 
Hon. Olney Arnold and A. B. Capron. 

In harmony with past practice it was voted to 
print the proceedings and addresses, and it was moved 
to buy 1000 copies of the Leader for free distribu- 
tion. I have been able to find none of these printed 
records. 

In closing this casual excursion into the hinter- 
land of our heritage here in Rhode Island I must dis- 
claim historical presentation. I have given you a 
picture of the way we have come marked by the foot- 
steps of our fathers. I have been impressed with the 
passion for publicity that possessed them and their 
zeal in circulating tracts, over a hundred of which 
were written and published here in Rhode Island; 
with their zeal in promoting Sunday schools, most of 
which were numerically larger than the congregations. 
I wish I could emblazon on a shield of gold in letters 
of royal purple the names of all ministers and laymen 
and laywomen who have lived, and loved, and served 
in the life of this Convention, but that is manifestly 
not possible. However, we have the vivid personali- 
ties they revealed to us in the things they said and did, 
and, after all, the vitality of our faith lies not in its 
cogent reasoning, not in its moral fiber, not even in its 
spiritual teaching, but in the personality it can create. 
Its perpetuity depends upon the power to make 


character. 
* * * 


WISCONSIN APPRENTICES 


Thirteen University of Wisconsin students have thus far been 
chosen to serve apprenticeships in the state service under Gover- 
nor Philip La Follette’s student career plan. They will start 
work July 1. The first group of public service apprentices was 
chosen by committees representing the university faculty and 
state department heads. The apprentices have been assigned to 
the highway department, agriculture and markets, public service 
commission, mental hygiene division of the public health service. 
They will serve an apprenticeship of two years, at the end of 
which time, if they desire to continue in the state service, they 
must take and pass a civil service examination for the positions 
they hold. Under the plan each apprentice enters into a contract 
with the university whereby he borrows a sum not to exceed $400 
and pays this back from the salary he earns as a public servant. 
Salaries will range from $100 a month upward. A student may 
leave the service at any time he wishes after repaying the loan. 
While working, the apprentices will attend certain classes to 
acquaint them with the workings of various state departments, 
and give them background for their jobs.—Survey, 
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ALUMNI HALL AT TUFTS COLLEGE SCHOOL 
OF RELIGION 


Clarence R. Skinner 


T a recent meeting of the alumni of Tufts Col- 
lege School of Religion a new project for build- 
ing a kitchen and dining-room for theological 

students was unanimously approved. The architect’s 
plans call for the utilization of basement rooms in 
Paige Hall, the present theological dormitory, and 
would add a great deal to the value of the already fine 
buildings which house the School of Religion. The 
project calls for a dining-room which would seat 
about forty, thus accommodating as many as are 
residents in Paige Hall. When not in use as a dining- 
room, the space could be used as a social hall for in- 
formal meetings. 

Such an addition would serve many important 
purposes. It would promote fellowship, give the stu- 
dents more of a sense of solidarity, and provide whole- 
some food under conditions which would promote 
good health. 

Most theological students are largely dependent 
on their own efforts for economic support, and thus a 
dining-room and kitchen which could be maintained 
at minimum cost would prove a great help. The stu- 
dens themselves would provide much of the labor on 
the co-operative plan, thus eliminating overhead ex- 
penses. 

The architect who made plans estimates that the 
project would cost approximately $1,500.00. One 
generous individual has pledged $100.00 already. The 
alumni at their recent meeting voted to raise $1,000.00. 
This leaves only $400.00 to be raised among friends 
who are interested in promoting the welfare and 
efficiency of theological students. 

Are there some who read this note in the Leader 
who would like to contribute towards the fund? We 
would suggest ten people at $25.00, twenty people at 
$10.00, ten people at $5.00, making a total of $500.00. 

The additional $100.00 already pledged would 
allow for the inevitable extras which arise when any 
building is done. 

Contributions may be sent to the Rev. Lawrence 
W. Abbott, treasurer of the Alumni Association of 
Tufts College School of Religion, whose address is 
74 Knoll Street, Roslindale, Mass. 


An Appeal from the Alumni Committee 

As chairman of the Alumni Committee which seeks to raise 
the sum of $1,000.00 for a dining-room and kitchen for theological 
students at Tufts College School of Religion, let me say that 
nothing has appealed to me more strongly than this vital project. 
It is a well known fact among those close to the School of Re- 
ligion that there are many students who are going without proper 
and sufficient food to keep body and soul together. We are often 
appalled at the stories of Chinese refugees who eke out a living 
on the barest of human necessities. But would it not be equally 
appalling to learn that some of our future ministers of the Uni- 
versalist Church are attempting to live on the sum of $1.18 per 
week? Such conditions should not continue, and I do not think 
our people will allow them to persist if they realize the actual 
conditions under which many of our theological students have to 
study. 

As I have said, this situation appeals to me strongly, inas- 
much as my undergraduate days at Tufts were similar to existing 
conditions. I have known what it was to be hungry at Tufts 
College, and more times than I care to remember during my six 


years there I knew what it was to eat bread and soup alone in my 
own room until I hated having to think of another meal. It seems 
to me that such a situation need no longer exist if the people of 
the Universalist Church will generously co-operate in making 
possible this project for our theological students. 

There are approximately one hundred ministers now in the 
field who are alumni of the Tufts School of Religion. If each of 
these men will seek to raise the small sum of $10.00 this project 
will go through. I appeal to every one of these ministers, and 
indirectly to their respective churches, to raise this minimum 
amount and thus make possible this vital project which will 
guard the health and promote the efficiency of the future minis- 
ters of our Church. 

Gilbert A. Potter, Chairman. 


Other members of the committee are William Wallace Rose, 
Donald Guy Lothrop and Carl A. Seaward. 
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THE UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 
C. H. Emmons 


HROUGH the friendly co-operation of The Christian Leader, 
which steadfastly supports the general work of the whole 
Church by placing its facilities at the disposal of the Universalist 
General Convention for the publicizing of that work, the Uni- 
versalist Loyalty Fellowship is kept before the denomination. 

Many of our people not reached by the mail solicitation for 
memberships which goes to all whose names are listed with the 
Finance Department of the General Convention, learn of the 
Fellowship only through the columns of the Leader, Some of 
these, after reading our Fellowship articles, apply for member- 
ship and remit $10.00 for their dues. Each Leader article serves 
to increase the membership roll. Though there are some who 
cannot join the Fellowship, more probably could join, and would 
find it easier to do so had they received stewardship training 
when young in the faith of the church. For stewardship training 
develops responsiveness to spiritual standards of life and giving, 
and without that training and its normal responses to religious 
requirements, one is seriously handicapped and becomes inequit- 
able in his or her giving, rarely meeting the stewardship stand- 
ards of the Christian Gospel. We are entirely uncritical in this 
matter, however, knowing that each one normally acts accord- 
ing to his own standard. Where this approximates the Chris- 
tian standard, conduct approximates that standard, but not 
otherwise. 

The Universalist Loyalty Fellowship is one expression of 
the Christian idealism of our denomination and reveals evidence 
of an ability to transcend lesser considerations of reponsibility,. 
personal and local, that the larger, broader obligations of our 
Fellowship may be met through personal co-operation in the 
whole work of the whole church. 

This year death and economic inability have seriously re- 
duced the renewal of memberships, largely absorbing the ad- 
vantage this year of a substantial number of new memberships. 
Only substantial renewals of membership, and more new mem- 
bers added to the roster, can serve to maintain the Fellowship in 
its service function to general denominational activities. 

So we are asking readers of the Leader, who are not now 
members of the Loyalty Fellowship, to become so and to send 
their applications to the Finance Department of the General 
Convention at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Recent additions and renewals are listed below. Some mem- 
bers have requested that no publicity be given of their member- 
ships. Miss Chloris Shade of Joliet, Illinois, and the Rev. G. W. 
Penniman, D. D., of Keene, N. H., have made special contribu-_ 
tions through the Loyalty Fellowship to denominational activi- 
ties. For these gifts and for all the co-operation of friends of “the 
Church we are deeply grateful. 

Mrs. C. L. Abbott, Goshen, N. H. 

Miss Edna M. Blackmer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Frances L. Brigham, Williamsburg, ane, 

A. H. Britton, Concord, N. H. 
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Mrs. George Clemson, Middletown, N. Y. 
Frank A. Dewick, Grove Hall, Mass. 

Mrs. G. E. Dutton, Sycamore, III. 

S. M. Flickinger, Buffalo, N. Y. 

John W. Frost, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Miss Belle L. Gorton, Chicago, Il. 

Mrs. Rose S. Hascall, Oak Park, III. 

Mrs. Delia W. Hichborn, Portland, Me. 
Mrs. L. L. Hunter, Tidioute, Pa. 

Ralph M. Jones, Utica, N. Y. 

Ladies’ Circle, Haverhill, Mass. 

Harold 8. Latham, Arlington, N. J. 

Henry C. Low, Central Square, N. Y. 

Rey. L. S. McCollester, D. D., Tufts College, Mass. 
Mrs. Albert B. Morgan, Malden, Mass. 
Mrs. W. G. Northup, Wayzata, Minn. 
Otsego Universalist Association, New York. 
Horace S. Parker, Boston, Mass. (deceased) 
Mrs. James F. Ray, Franklin, Mass. 

Mrs. Marian B. Smith, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
Rev. A. I. Spanton, Akron, Ohio. 

C. W. Tomlinson, Ardmore, Okla. 

J. C. F. Wheelock, Southbridge, Mass. 

Mrs. J. C. F. Wheelock, Southbridge, Mass. 
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PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
George A. Gay 


ELEGATES and friends numbering at times as high as one 
hundred attended the various meetings associated with the 
annual convention of the Universalists of Pennsylvania which 
was held at the new Church of the Restoration, located in a 
rapidly growing section of the city of Philadelphia. 

The Woman’s Missionary Association, under the leadership 
of Mrs. M. L. Butler, transacted business at two o’clock Fri- 
day, June 3, and then listened to an intensely interesting ad- 
dress by Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, a member of the national or- 
ganization. Mrs. Brooks’ description of her visit to the churches 
in North Carolina appealed to all, and her references to the 
diabetic camp conducted by the W. N. M. A. at the Clara Bar- 
ton Home, Oxford, Mass., gave a picture of the very valuable 
work accomplished there. Likewise, her story of the conditions 
of our missionary enterprise in Japan aroused great interest. 

Following this meeting the regular session of the Penn- 
sylvania Universalist Convention was called to order by the 
president, Nicholas R. Guilbert. Reports of all of the officers 
were presented, and then Dr. Roger F. Etz delivered a forceful 
address as a representative of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion and acting General Superintendent. He stressed the fact 
that greater co-ordination of effort was needed, that there was an 
insistent demand for trained leaders, and that the Universalist 
emphasis was still a greatly-needed and little-known point-of- 
view in religion. Dr. Etz was tendered a rising vote of thanks. 

The Church of the Restoration is in the Gothic style, and as 
such it lends itself to worship of a formal and dignified manner, 
The service of worship Friday night, with its robed choir and 
participating ministers in their gowns, with processional and 
recessional, was an impressive gathering. The speaker was 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, minister of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church of Washington, D. C. He had selected for his 
topic “The Specialty of the Church,” and in a convincing and 
eloquent manner he challenged the churches to measure up to 
their distinctive tasks of worship, of great preaching, and of 
interpreting the intellectual and social implications of the revo- 
lutionary faith of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Following the address, the Rev. Robert Tipton presented to 
the congregation and to the State Superintendent the Rev. 
James D. Herrick of Towanda, who is serving his church for 
the twenty-fifth year. The Rev. George A. Gay, State Superin- 
tendent, referred to the constructive ministry of Mr. Herrick, 
and then, on behalf of the trustees of the Convention and the 
delegates and friends, extended to him the right hand of con- 


gratulation. Mr. Herrick briefly responded and pledged himself 
to the continuance of his ministry as a humble follower of the 
Master. 

The music of the choir, organist, and soloists greatly en- 
riched the service. 

The Rev. Robert H. Barber, of Scranton, conducted the 
service of devotion Saturday morning. Following this the 
Convention was again in session. Prayer was offered by the 
Rev. Theodore F. Miner, a Methodist minister, visiting the con- 
vention. The various committees presented their reports. 
The resolutions called for a more resolute stand for peace and 
for economic justice, and also thanked the minister and people 
of the entertaining church for their courtesy. A resolution oppos- 
ing any warfare by the United States except for the defense of 
the nation in case of invasion was offered from the floor and was 
incorporated in the report. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, N. R. Guilbert; vice-president, Asher D. Stichler; secretary, 
the Rev. George A. Gay; treasurer, C. W. Gabell, Jr.; trustees for 
three years, Miss Agnes L. Nicol, Dr. C. J. Marshall, Henry W. 
Felton; Committee of Fellowship, the Rev. Robert Tipton, chair- 
man, the Rev. George A. Gay, secretary, Dr. Herbert E. Benton, 
A. J. Weakley and Mrs. Harold Jones. Preacher of the occa- 
sional sermon, the Rev. Robert H. Barber. The place of meeting 
was left to the discretion of the trustees. 

Reports from all of the churches represented were presented 
by the ministers and delegates, and this proved to be one of the 
most interesting features of the gathering. 

At two o’clock the Sunday School Association met and 
listened to reports and elected officers. The Rev. Robert H. Bar- 
ber was elected president and Fred Keiser secretary-treasurer. 
It was voted to constitute a Council of Religious Education which 
should be headed by the officers of the Association and repre- 
sentatives of the various young people’s groups selected from 
each section of the state. This is for the purpose of co-ordinating 
the work and in the hope that a greater interest in young people’s 
work may be manifested. Very interesting addresses were de- 
livered by Mrs. Josephine Benton, of the Church of the Messiah, 
Mrs. Everett Hale, director of religious education at the Church 
of the Restoration, Fred Keiser, and others. 

More than a hundred people gathered for the annual ban- 
quet served in the dining-room of the church by Mrs. Smith 
and the young ladies of the church. Dr. G. W. Supplee, who 
had welcomed the delegates Friday, now introduced the toast- 
master, the Rev. Robert Tipton. He called upon the State Super- 
intendent for a word of greeting, also upon Mr. Guilbert, the 
president of the Convention. Musical numbers were contrib- 
uted by Miss Fox, pianist, and Miss West, vocal soloist. Mr. 
Tipton then introduced the Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, religious 
editor of the Providence Evening Journal, who delivered a most 
instructive and entertaining address describing his trip around 
the world. 

At eleven o’clock Sunday morning the sweet-toned bell 
pealed its invitation to worship, and a well-filled church greeted 
the choir and the officiating clergymen. The service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Robert H. Barber, assisted by the Rev. 
Ernest H. Carritt and the Rev. George A. Gay, and the pastor of 
the church, Mr. Tipton. At an appropriate time Mr. Tipton 
publicly congratulated Deacon Blaw for forty years of service 
in that office. The sermon delivered by Dr. Herbert E. Benton 
was of high order. His topic was “The Pearl of Great Price,’”’ 
and he led his hearers step by step towards his conclusion that 
the way of Jesus is the greatest treasure a man may appropriate 
for the living of life at its highest and best. 

The communion was then observed by the entire congrega- 
tion under the leadership of Mr. Tipton and Mr. Gay. 

Following the recessional the congregation paused for a 
photograph and then for good-bys. 

On all sides were heard words of praise for the beautiful 
new church, the minister, the entertaining families, and the help- 
fulness of the convention. The music which enriched the services 
came in for generous praise. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A NATIONAL UNIVERSALIST MUSEUM AT MURRAY 
GROVE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It has occurred to me, and I am sure the idea will win favor 
with a great number of our people, and especially with the Murray 
Grove Association, that we might begin the establishment this 
summer, in the Murray Grove House, of a National Universalist 
Museum. 

Already hanging on the walls of the hotel and Ballou House 
are papers, letters, pictures and relics of the beginnings of Uni- 
versalism and of Murray Grove as a shrine, all of which have 
been given by people who have visited here. What a fine thing 
it would be if we assembled these in one room, together with 
such other items as might be sent or contributed from time to 
time, as a special museum display! There are several letters of 
John Murray, of Hosea Ballou, and of other pioneers in the faith; 
there are early engravings, pictures; there must be in Universalist 
families throughout the land other relics that would make up a 
fine exhibition. 

W. H. Rollins of Cleburne, Texas, has already offered an 
early ‘Good Luck”’ certificate which was issued to Mrs. James 
Billings, a pioneer in Universalism in Texas. There must be 
hundreds of historic letters or pictures bearing on Murray Grove 
and the drama that was enacted there years ago, that might be 
contributed to an effort of this sort. Will you print this letter 
in the Leader so that anyone who has anything of this sort can 
forward it to Murray Grove? A brief notation of how the items 
came into the donor’s possession might also be valuable. 

I would suggest that such material before August 1 might be 
mailed to me, at the address below; after August 1, Murray 
Grove House, Forked River P. O., N. J. 

Walter Gabell, Jr. 

6316 N. Fairhill St., 

Philadelphia, Penn. 


* * 


SHRINES OF UNIVERSALISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Do you yearn, from some inner depth of your spiritual 
being, for a shrine at which you may worship as a Universalist? 
Do you wish, in quiet moments, for some place to which your 
mind and heart may go to become refreshed and rejuvenated? 
Do you hope, at some future time, to find an end to your search- 
ings somewhere in your Universalist fold?” So starts an article 
in the June 25 issue of The Christian Leader. 

The same issue carries tributes to the late Dr. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson. I quote from these: “Few men can look back on 
such long and distinguished service to humanity as Dr. Vincent 
E. Tomlinson, dean of Worcester clergy. For thirty-seven years 
he has ministered not only to First Universalist Church, but also 
to the churchless people of the city. For thirty-seven years he has 
responded to every call to attend funerals and minister to the 
sick and needy. 

“To few men is given opportunity for such service to his 
fellowmen. Few are able to rise to the heights of giving such service. 
For him, nothing has been too trivial, whether it was to solve the 
problems of a child, to dry the tears of a sorrowing friend, or to 
bring a ray of sunshine into some clouded life.”’ 

The writer of the opening sentences, and Dr. Tomlinson, as 
he lived his life and his Universalism, represent the extremes, the 
poles, of the Universalist Church. Shrines, worship, retreats and 
meditations may be right and good, but do they portray Uni- 
versalism? If they do, I am not a Universalist. Dr. Tomlin- 
son’s Universalism, the faith that has in it the power to lead the 
West, yes, the world, to better and better life, philosophy, and 
mores, is my Universalism. Once, while in training for a sales 
position, I heard these words, “You cannot sell a thing unless you 
are willing to expose yourself and the article you are selling.” 
Does our shrine of Murray Grove expose Universalism? I 


hardly think so. It is perhaps a shrine in that it is for the true 
believers, the chosen ones. A Bromfield could write a more critical 
survey of life by exposing himself there for a season than he did 
in “A Good Woman.” But again, is a retreat for a few selected 
and chosen of God, even though the effects of a crass and ma- 
terial world may occasionally be seen, Universalism? Again 
Isay no. The doors of Murray Grove should be thrown open. 
Murray Grove*should expose itself. In this it need not be 
ashamed. It need not feel it is desecrating consecrated ground. 
For if there is anything in this thing we believe in, let’s show 
it to the world. If certain habitués of Murray Grove object, 
there are numerous homes where knitting clusters may congre- 
gate, where parsons with flowing hair or beautifully pressed 
slacks may cluck around the knitters. 

Dr. Tomlinson believed in showing his Universalism, and in 
such a world as we live in, and in such a city as he preached his 
faith in, it worked. It went above the faith of scarcity to the faith 
of abundance. Yes, we are a small church, and one reason that 
we are a small church is because of this seclusion, this wish to 
enshrine ourselves, masquerading under the creed of liberalism. 

The shrine of Universalism should be the shrine of exposing 
the faith and the principles back of that faith. More Dr. Tom- 
linsons and less rejuvenating meditations. 

Orren B. Alvord. 


* * 


WE HAVE A BELOVED MINISTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We have a very inspiring and beautiful church service at 
1863 South Alvarado Street, Los Angeles. Our minister, Dr. 
Shepard, has a wonderful philosophy that he teaches his people, 
a philosophy of faith and love. 

Some of the things that our little White Towered Church in 
the Triangle tries to do are: To emancipate the mind from fear 
and superstition. To understand life as the expression of infinite 
intelligence and purpose. To search for truth as a prize to be 
striven for. To find happiness by obeying physical, mental and 
spiritual laws. To remove religious antagonism, cherishing faith 
and tolerance of all faiths. To be motivated and empowered by 
that spirit which was in Jesus. To seek earnestly the common 
good, finding therein our private benefit. To work for the realiz- 
ation of Universal Brotherhood. To encourage every person to 
find God for himself. To emphasize the eternal significance and 
development of character. 

Dr. Shepard’s church is the center of many activities. We 
have a Young Boys’ Club, a teen age group called the Tee-Nip- 
Kews, the Ladies’ Sewing Circle, a Men’s Club, and classes 
meeting twice a week for study in counseling. 

Each week typed lessons are mailed to students, lessons 
in breathing, nutrition, body-building exercises, and in mental 
and spiritual help and healing. 

One of our finest inspirational features in our church pro- 
gram is Dr. Shepard’s healing service that is held each Sunday 
morning after the regular service. Many of our people have 
been greatly benefited in health by the healing and relaxing 
suggestions which comprise this service. 

For the social side of our lives, which we believe is most 
necessary, we regularly hold dances in our Social Hall, and charge 
a small fee, which is usually used for the activities of the young 
people. People of all ages attend our parties and seem to enjoy 
them very much. Many times a year we go on picnics to the 
beach and on camping trips as a church group. 

Although we are a small church, composed of people with a 
small amount of worldly goods, we are busy and happy in our 
work, and we believe with our beloved pastor that we sha | at- 
tain eternal happiness and success if we but. keep our beings in 
tune with the Great Infinite Love that watches over our uni- 
verse. 

M.B. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


NEW PRIMARY COURSES 


All teachers of 
primary groups 
will be interested 
in the new Closely 
Graded Primary 
lessons to be avail- 
able for October 
first. For several 
years the Closely 
Graded people have considered rewriting 
the primary courses. But because other 
courses seemed more needed the primary 
ones were put aside. Now they have been 
all rewritten—which means that schools 
now using them, and intending to use them 
in the fall, will need to order both teachers’ 
and pupils’ material, since none now on 
hand can be used with the new material. 

Course I is entitled ‘‘“Growing in God’s 
World.” Course II is on ‘‘Work and 
Worship in the Church,”’ while Course III 
is concerned with “Learning to Live as 
Friends of Jesus.” Course I contains 
seven units of study, while Course II and 
Course III have nine units each. This 
material will not be available until about 
the first of September. 


* * 


FINE ARTS IN RELIGION 


There seems to be an increasing demand 
for material that will help young people 
appreciate the fine arts of religion. Junior 
church groups are including units of study 
on Church Architecture, Painting, Music, 
Symbolism, and Sacraments. Junior High 
groups are casting about for units of work 
that will help them see the hymnbook 
through the experiences of the people who 
wrote the hymns, or composed the music. 
There is romance to a hymnbook which 
all too few people sense. 

The summer quarters of the Interme- 
diate Closely Graded Lessons for Courses 
VII and VIII (part 4) meet just this need. 
For the pupil there is the workbook. For 
the teacher a small guide. Course VII is 
called “The Whole World Sings,” and in 
excellent fashion it discusses in an in- 
teresting, appealing, and enlightening way 
How the Hebrews Sang; How the Early 
Christians Sang; Songs that Made History; 
Now We Sing. This last unit includes 
such interesting material as Youthful 
Hymnwriters and their hymns; Songs for 
Holy Days; Favorites of All Ages; Hymns 
for Today and Tomorrow; and a section 

- for the creation of My Own Hymnbook. 

Course VIII is entitled ‘‘Religion and 
Beauty”’ and deals with Beautiful Places 
for Worship — out-of-doors; tent and 
temple, Christian churches; Beauty in 
Painting—moments in the life of Jesus 
which artists have caught, captured on 
canvas, and shared with you and me; 
Beauty in Symbol and Sacrament—old 
and new; new meanings for old symbols; 


and, to end the unit, the opportunity for 
those who have been getting acquainted 
with these tools of worship, to employ them 
in the creation of a service of their own, 
filled with reverence, appreciation, and a 
true sense of the meaning of worship. 

We recommend these courses to you. 
Though planned for the summer quarter 
they can be used at any time that such 
material will meet the needs of those inter- 
mediates in your school. 


* * 


A BOOK ON WORSHIP 


Lamps for Worship. By Sue Randolph 
Griffis. (Standard Publishing Com- 
pany. $1.50.) 

“Lamps for Worship” is a series of 
fifty-two worship services. Each service 
is complete in itself, and is at the same time 
related to a monthly and yearly theme. 
There are also special services for special 
days and seasons. Every service is sug- 
gestive and the stories, poems and other 
worship enrichments are gathered from a 
variety of sources and are for the most 
part excellent. No matter how excellent 
worship services may be, they must be 
adapted to the particular case; so the fact 
that some of the material (especially the 
suggested hymns and prayers) may be 
thought too orthodox for our liberal 
church should not interfere with the value 
of this book to the leader of achurch 
school. All who are responsible for wor- 
ship services will be very grateful for this 
book. 


Bella. 
* * 
PENNSYLVANIA CHURCH SCHOOL 
CONVENTION 


On the program at the annual sessions 
of the Pennsylvania Church School As- 
sociation were local leaders who filled their 
hearers both with pride and excellent ideas. 

Mrs. Josephine Benton, of Messiah 
Church, Philadelphia, presented a paper 
on “Primary Aims and Methods.”’ Miss 
Mary Harvey, long a teacher of juniors 
in the same church, led the discussion 
in that field of activity. Mrs. Virginia 
Eddy Hale of the new Church of the 
Restoration, Philadelphia, and her super- 
intendent, Walter Gabell, Jr., each con- 
tributed on the general theme of “‘Pageantry 
in the Church School.’ Fred Keiser, 
superintendent at Reading, and secretary- 
treasurer of the state association, talked on 
young people’s work. 

Miss Eleanor G. Collie, director at 
Messiah Church, Philadelphia, and presi- 
dent of the Association, presided and had 
charge of the service of worship. 

At the annual election of officers the 
following took their places for the coming 
year: Rev. Robert Barber, Scranton, 
president; Roger Dickerson, Towanda, 


vice-president; Fred Keiser, Reading, 
secretary-treasurer. 
* * 


SHELTER NECK ECHOES 


One of the young people at Shelter Neck 
Institute had needed a little urging to 
attend. But when the week was over, and 
he was in the family car about to start for 
home, the Dean called out to him, ‘‘How 
about it,——, shall you be here next year 
for the Institute?”’ The answer came back 
without a moment’s hesitation: “I sure will. 
Except for the coming I’m already here.” 


The last class in music study was over. 
Mrs. Skeels, the instructor, was expressing 
her appreciation to the group for co-opera- 
tion and prompt attendance. She had 
hardly finished before one of the boys, a 
newcomer to the Institute, spoke up: 
“Well, I want to thank you, Mrs. Skeels. 
You sure helped me a lot.” 


It is such spontaneous and unsought 
recommendations which spur to greater 
effort those who are responsible for the 
training of Universalist youth everywhere 
and at the same time reveal the value of 
such training centers. 

* * 


“TOWARD FERRY BEACH, AGAIN’’ 


When I glimpse a white sail on the edge of 
the sea, 
And a good wind is bringing her home, 
Then I dream of a harbor, yes a far, far-off 
harbor, 
And my mem’ries reach 
Toward Ferry Beach 
Again. 


So runs the song that Max Kapp wrote 
for us a year or so ago. And evidently 
there are many who feel that same way. 
For reservations for Ferry Beach are roll- 
ing in. To the Religious Education In- 
stitute are coming those whose memories 
reach back to pleasurable experiences, and 
also those who will come this year for the 
first time, to build experiences on which 
they may look back, a year hence, we 
trust, with pleasure and also profit. Which 
group will you join? Don’t forget the 
dates—July 16-24. Write Robert Needham, 
the Quillen, Saco, Maine, at once for reser- 
vations. Write the G. S. S. A. office for 
program details. 

* * 

There is one fatherland and we all have 
it—it is a fifth-rate planet called the 
earth.—Lewis Browne. 

* * 
‘Wisdom is in knowing what to do next; 
Skill is in knowing how to do it; 
Virtue is doing it.”’ 
* * 

When a man is in a rut, he needs only to 
put partitions at the head and foot to make 
it a grave. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


[HE banquet of the Andover Community 

Young People’s Society, at Grange 
Hall, May 13, was largely attended. There 
was a delegation present from the Baptist 
Y. P. S. C. E. of Chester. The next 
day, May 14, at the home of the bride’s 
parents, Mary Elizabeth Farrar and Leroy 
Albert Hughes were married, Rev. Harry 
A. Farrar, father of the bride, and Dr. 
Pennoyer officiating. 

The annual meeting of the Vermont and 
Quebec Association of Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist Ministers and Wives was held at 
the historic church in Barnard, Wednes- 
day morning and afternoon, May 4. Rev. 
Skillman E. Myers, Burlington, who has 
visited Russia several times, gave an 
address on “‘The Soviet Union.” Rev. 
W. J. Metz led in discussion. Mrs. 
Minerva L. Metz, chairman of the Wives’ 
Committee, had charge of an informal 
meeting on the manse lawn, when Presi- 
dent R. S. Pitkin of Goddard Junior Col- 
lege spoke on “Liberal Education at the 
New Goddard.”’ Visits were made to the 
Hosea Ballou house. In the afternoon, at 
the church, Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Secretary 
of the General Convention, spoke on “‘The 
Organization of Liberalism.’”’ Revs. F. H. 
Miller, Dudley R. Child of Charlestown, 
N. H., and J. Q. Parkhurst, and Mrs. 
Mabel A. Williams, took part in the dis- 
cussion. Rev. Emerson H. Lalone, mana- 
ger of the Publishing House, spoke on 
“The Literature of Liberalism,’’ and Mrs. 
Mary Grace Canfield and Rev. L. G. 
Williams and Rev. W. J. Coates, Litt. D., 
took part in that discussion. The devo- 
tional services were conducted by Revs. 
C. H. Pennoyer and D. T. Yoder. At the 
election, Rev. S. E. Myers was chosen 
president, Dr. H. L. Canfield vice-presi- 
dent and Mr. Pennoyer as secretary. 

Rev. L. G. Williams gave a notable 
sermon at the Barre church, May 15, on 
“Heaven and City Hall.” He spoke May 
13 on “Bent Twigs” at the Child Study 
Club, Montpelier. The death of Horace 
Abbott Richardson, at Barre, May 9, 
1938, was a great loss to many vital inter- 
ests. He was born at West Corinth, Vt., 
Oct. 4, 1870, the only child of Victor and 
Hester (Fifield) Richardson. He was an 
officer in banks and several business or- 
ganizations, treasurer of the Barre parish 
over twenty years and an officer of God- 
dard, trustee of the Vermont and Quebec 
Convention many years, and active in the 
K. of P.and B. P.O. E. His wife is treas- 
urer of both the local and the Convention 
missionary societies. The funeral, May 11, 
was very largely attended, and was con- 
ducted by Rev. L. G. Williams. 

The White River Valley Ministers’ As- 
sociation elected Rev. W. C. Harvey of 
Bethel as secretary-treasurer, at the an- 
nual meeting. 


Rev. S. E. Myers gave the prayer at a 
community meeting at the “Y,’’ May 3, 
at Burlington, spoke at the Lions Club 
May 29, and gave the Memorial Sunday 
sermon May 29. 

A young people’s choir has been or- 
ganized at Chester by Mrs. Harold War- 
ren. The Ladies’ Aid, under the direction 
of Mrs. G. W. Waterman, made the vest- 
ments. Sixty-five attended the Easter 
service, which was conducted by Rev. 
F. H. Miller. 

The Mothers’ Day banquet of the Clara 
Barton Guild at Derby Line was addressed 
by Miss Frances Clark of Newport, on 
“Understanding One’s Neighbors.” Rev. 
E. L. Conklin took part in the Stanstead 
and Vicinity Ministerial Association, at 
Coventry, Vt., May 16. 

The Convention Superintendent held a 
special service at East Montpelier Sunday 
evening, May 15. A meeting was held 
after the service for the reorganization of 
the parish, and Dr. Pennoyer produced a 
paper which was signed by all. It was 
voted to hold summer services and Rev. 
D. Stanley Rawson was chosen to serve. 

The Morrisville church school was repre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the 
Lamoille County Sunday School Associa- 
tion in Stowe. Rev. W. J. Metz gave the 
Memorial Day address at Johnson, May 30. 

May 15 was Old Home Sunday at North- 
field, and Rev. G. H. Howes preached a 
special sermon. 

There was a good attendance at the 
Mothers’ Day service in North Hatley, 
Que. The minister, Rev. R. L. Weis, had 
a cluster of white carnations on the com- 
munion table as a memorial to his mother, 
who died during the year. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the preacher at Richmond May 1 and also 
gave a children’s sermon on “The Child 
Was Heir to a Rich Kingdom,” it being 
Child Health Sunday. 

The patriotic societies attended the ser- 
vice in a body at Rutland, May 29, and 
Rev. J. Q. Parkhurst preached on ‘“‘Me- 
morial Wells.’”” He conducted the devo- 
tional service at the Rutland County 
W.C.T.U., May 19. The Alpha and Omega 
Club held an outdoor meeting in Clarendon, 


May 22. Mr. Pennoyer preached at Leom- 
inster, Mass., May 29. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the preacher at South Strafford May 22, 
and gave a children’s sermon to the school. 
There was a large attendance. The Sun- 
day school was organized with the encour- 
agement of Rev. Leslie Hodder of Norwich 
and the efforts of Rev. George M. Graham, 
then serving the Baptist church, and con- 
sists of Congregationalists, Baptists and 
unaffiliated children, as well as Univer- 
salists, but most of the teachers and 
workers are Universalists. 

Rev. F. H. Miller has taken two into 
church membership at Springfield. His 
sermon, May 22, was on “Everyman’s 
Ghost.” The play, “The Old Peabody 
Pew,”’ was given by the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety, May 6. 

It was the turn of the Stowe church to 
hear the Convention Superintendent May 
15, and again he was asked to represent 
the society at the Boston A. U. A. meetings 
and was given membership in the local 
church. 

Mrs. Alice J. Allen, the nonagenarian 
widow of Daniel L. Allen, died at her home 
in Waterloo, Que. The funeral was held 
May 21 at the Masonic Temple, which was 
formerly the Universalist church, Rev. 
F. B. Staes, rector of St. Luke’s Anglican 
Church, and Rev. R. L. Weis, of North 
Hatley, officiating, the Beaver Chapter, 
No. 7, O. E. S., of which Mrs. Allen had 
been past matron, assisting. Interment 
was in the family lot, Protestant Cemetery, 
Waterloo. Mrs. Allen was a life member 
of the Vermont and Quebec Women’s 
Missionary Association, and its president 
for many years. She had been ill at home 
for ten years. 

The annual meeting of the parish at 
Woodstock was held in the church parlors, 
May 10. Col. Loren R. Pierce was mod- 
erator. The following were elected to the 
board: Wilfred Smith, chairman, Miss 
Barbara Watson, clerk, Earl A. Ransom, 
treasurer, Mrs. A. C. Eastman, Mrs. Mil- 
dred G. Wheeler and Charles J. Gould, 
trustees. The Convention Superintend- 
ent addressed the meeting and a com- 
mittee was appointed to plan with him for 
summer services. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


New Hampshire Letter 


ORTSMOUTH reports that the Ladies’ 
Circle has reached new attendance 
heights. Last year the young people av- 
eraged ten at their meetings, and this year 
twenty-five. On April 24 the entire union 
went to Tufts College and had an evening 
meeting in Crane Chapel. A Tufts stu- 
dent was the speaker. During the past 
winter they had a Stoneleigh College stu- 
dent working in the church. Five children 
were christened on Children’s Day. 


Coming down to Children’s Sunday, 
Manchester reports three children chris- 
tened. A feature of the day’s observance 
was a demonstration of work done in the 
primary, junior and intermediate depart- 
ments. In Concord seven babies were 
christened. Five graduates of the primary 
department received Bibles, twenty-two 
pins were given for church school attend- 
ance and twenty-four pictures for church 
attendance. At Claremont there were 
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eleven baptisms of children and the right 
hand of fellowship given to two. One of 
the boys’ classes presented to the church a 
fine Christian flag. In Westmoreland three 
babies were christened, Winchester seven, 
and in Woodsville three. In Nashua five 
were christened. The church was elabo- 
rately decorated, with fine music rendered 
by a junior choir which we hope to make 
permanent in the fall. Pins were given for 
perfect attendance, Bibles given to grad- 
uates from the primary department, and 
potted geraniums given to all the pupils. 
One minister reported, “Our people don’t 
have babies, only kittens.’’ 

At Kingston Children’s Sunday is not 
observed till later. The Odd Fellows and 
Rebekahs were guests on May 29, the 
Congregational church uniting in the ser- 
vice. On June 26 the members of the 
Grange attended church in a body. 

Several churches which have been closed 
are opened for service during the summer. 
West Chesterfield, which has had no 
ministerial attention since Mr. Roberts 
left, is united for the summer with West- 
moreland, with Rev. Harold M. Frye 
supplying the pulpit and making calls one 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Barron F. McIntire, minister of 
the Universalist church in Woodsville, 
N. H., has accepted an invitation to be- 
come minister of the Federated Church in 
Marlboro, N. H., and will begin his work 
there the first of August. 


Rey. Leon P. Jones of Pataskala, Ohio, 
was struck in the eye by a particle of coal 
on June 13, and as a result will have to 
spend a few months in darkness, but the 
specialist assures him that he will recover 
his sight. 


Rev. Charles Kramer of Cooperstown, 
N. Y., and his loyal little group of Uni- 
versalists have pulled down the old tower 
of the church, put up a new one and painted 
the church in readiness for the annual in- 
flux of visitors to one of the most beautiful 
places in New York State. 


Mrs. J. Stewart Diem, wife of the minis- 
ter of All Souls Universalist Church, 
Portland, Maine, is at the Maine Eye and 
Ear Infirmary recovering from an operation 
for appendicitis. 


Rev. and Mrs. J. Stewart Diem of 
Portland, Me., led a group of thirty-five 
church school pupils and workers on an all 
day picnic at Ferry Beach Park, Satur- 
day, June 25. 


Mrs. Daphne Maris, Joliet, Ill., Miss 
Nancy Atherton, Boston, Miss Ann 
Withington, Somerville, Mass., and How- 
ard H. Searles, Marlboro, Mass., members 
of the American delegation which attended 
the Leyden International Bureau meetings 
at Oxford, England, last summer, will at- 
tend this year’s sessions at Leersum, Hol- 


day a week. Lempster has secured for the 
summer Ernest J. Brown, Jr., a Tufts 
student. It is hoped he will succeed in or- 
ganizing a church school, or at least a vaca- 
tion Bible school. Gorham, which has 
had no preaching for a long time, has se- 
cured Albert Perry, also a Tufts student, 
for the summer. Nottingham, which has 
preaching only in the summer, but keeps a 
church school open the whole year, secured 
Rey. William C. Abbe, who graduated 
from Tufts last month and is located at 
Medford. 

The Universalists at Westmoreland ob- 
served their centennial with a banquet on 
July 2, and special religious services on 
Sunday, the 8d. The State Superintendent 
was invited to preach the sermon. The 
Universalists of East Jaffrey have not held 
services in their church since the death of 
Rev. M. L. Cutler, who served them as 
minister for forty years. They have 
naturally gone in with the Congregation- 
alists. The Superintendent will preach in 
the Congregational church there on July 
10 and hold a conference with the Uni- 
versalists after service. 

Arthur A.Blair. 


and Interests 


land. They will sail with other members 
of the 1988 delegation from Boston on 
July 16 on the Statendam of the Holland- 
American Line. Members of last year’s 
party will be at the pier to bid them fare- 
well. 


Raymond M. Scott, former student pas- 
tor at Henderson, N. Y., who graduated 
from the theological school at St. Law- 
rence University in June, is now pastor 
of the church in Blanchester, Ohio. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway of All Souls, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been appointed a dele- 
gate to the Congress of American Poets to 
be held at Hotel Astor, New York City, 
July to October. The Congress of Ameri- 
can poets brings together annually the 
leaders of different branches of human 
endeavor interested in poetry to discuss 
subjects in which poetry is associated with 
other dominant arts and sciences. 


Massachusetts 


Marlboro.—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, pas- 
tor. Children’s Day was observed June 12. 
The annual picnic of the parish and church 
school was held June 25 at the Inter- 
national Club cottage, Fort Meadow. 
The closing service of the church was held 
June 26. Plans have been made for a 
whist party to be given by the John F. 
Cotting Men’s Club and the Ladies’ Social 
Circle in the church Thursday evening, 
July 14. Church services will be resumed 
Sept. 11. 

Roxbury.—Rev. George E. Huntley, 
D. D., acting pastor. The church will be 
open every Thursday evening during 
vacation. There will be devotional ser- 


vices, after which some of the Potterton 
lectures will be read. 

Palmer.—Rev. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
For the Children’s Day program Sunday 
morning, June 26, 216 were present. The 
church was profusely decorated with 
flowers. The platform was converted into 
a veritable garden, in the midst of which 
eight canary birds added to the melody of 
the service. Immediately after the pro- 
cessional came the introductory reading— 
“In a Garden”—read from the balcony by 
Mrs. Ruth Stannis French. There were 
many recitations, all by members of the 
beginners and primary departments, and a 
few juniors. Besides songs by the school 
there were special musical numbers. Six 
children were christened by the pastor. 
At the front of the platform, extending the 
entire length, was a white fence over which 
trailed roses, and at the center a gate. At 
the back of the garden and facing the 
gateway was a large cross perforated to 
hold bouquets. As each pupil finished his 
recitation, Jean Kempton, one of the senior 
girls, took the bouquet and placed it in 
the cross. The decoration of the cross 
completed, all joined in singing ‘‘Beneath 
the Cross of Jesus.’”’ Then came the per- 
fect attendance awards and presentation of 
promotion certificates by the superintend- 
ent, Reginald C. Kempton. Miss Grace 
Christiansen sang “Little Lamb Who Made 
Thee” as the ushers were conducting 
parents and children to the chancelefor the 
christening service. At the close of the 
service each pupil was given a plant. The 
flowers were sent to the children at the 
Monson State Hospital, Wing Memorial 
Hospital, and to ill and shut-in parish- 
ioners. The ushers were Betty Line, Jean 
Dinwoodie, Frederic A. Mooney, Jr., and 
Sheldon Shepard. The committee was 
Mrs. Frederic A. Mooney, Mrs. Kenneth 
H. Marcy and Miss Laura Tays. : 

Lowell, Grace.—Rev. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. A series of festival services was held 
during May. Wednesday, June 1, the 
Merrimac Valley Universalist churches 
held an all day conference in the church. 
Mr. Smith was elected president, Rev. 
Sidney J. Willis of Manchester vice-presi- 
dent, Mark A. Adams of Lowell secretary- 
treasurer. The church school closed a suc- 
cessful year on Children’s Day, June 12. 
The children gave a pageant entitled “The 
Basket of Flowers’ under the direction of 
Mrs. Frank C. Jones. Music was under the 
direction of Miss Doris Hathwaite and 
Miss Doris Jones. The church was beauti- 
fully decorated with flowers by Miss 
Dorothy Goward. Two canaries assisted 
in the singing. Sunday, June 19, the Sam 
Walter Foss Club of Lowell attended the 
service in a body in honor of the poet’s 
birthday. Miss Molly Foss of Somerville 
read one of her father’s poems. ‘The 
House by the Side of the Road’’ was sung 
by Miss Etta Thompson and the pastor 
preached on “The Torch of the Poet.” 
George Elmer Marshall, sexton of the 
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church for thirty-five years, completed 
his services June 26. In all these years 
he has never been absent from work or 
attendance on Sunday. He is eighty-one 
years of age, a life-long Universalist, and 
has always taken a keen personal interest 
in the welfare of the church and the de- 
nomination. After the service Sunday, 
June 26, the church closed for vacation. 
The pastor and his wife will spend their 
vacation at South Chatham, N. H., which 
is their postal address until Sept. 3. 


New Hampshire 


Manchester.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, 
pastor. The Y. P. C. U. closed the season 
with a “hot-dog”’ roast at Lake Baboosic 
on the evening of June 19, sixteen mem- 
bers making the trip. The local union will 
be represented at the National Convention 
at Ferry Beach by one of its young ladies. 
As a reward for faithful attendance during 
the past year the younger members of the 
church school were taken to the Benson 
Animal Farm. In June the ladies held a 
food sale in a downtown store, clearing 
nearly $30, and in July they are to have a 
salad supper instead of the usual lawn 
party. For ten Sundays during the sum- 
mer six of the churches will hold union ser- 
vices, the first being held in our church on 
July 3. The auditorium is to be redeco- 
rated during the summer. 

< Ohio 

Cincinnati—Rev. Carl H. Olson, pas- 
tor. Universalism was preached in Cin- 
cinnati as early as 1825, but it was on 
May 25, 1827, that the First Universalist 
Society was incorporated. The society 
devoted the last week in May to celebra- 
tion of the 111th anniversary of incor- 
poration. May 22 and May 29 were desig- 
nated as “Roll Call” and ‘“‘Loyalty” Sun- 
days. Registration cards were distrib- 
uted and the names of all who attended 
services were transcribed for inclusion in 
the permanent records of the church. A 
birthday party was held on the evening of 
May 27, with an attendance which neces- 
sitated setting tables in the dining-room, 
theater room, and even on the stage. A 
neighboring Presbyterian church loaned 
tables and table service. Seventy-six 
persons were appointed to committees 
and all but nine consented to serve. Ten 
“birthday boxes’’ were circulated through 
the parish with a request for a donation of 
a penny for each person’s age. Those who 
felt reluctant to declare themselves were 
allowed to give one hundred and eleven 
pennies for the church’s age, or any con- 
venient sum. At the conclusion of the 
dinner each diner was served ice cream 
topped by a piece of birthday cake bearing 
a lighted candle. Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
H. Stephens were guests of honor. Mr. 
Stephens, ninety-six years of age, is 
honorary chairman of the board of trustees 
and is the oldest practicing attorney in 
Ohio. Mr. Olson read a number of letters 
of greeting from former ministers. The 


church quartet, attired in costumes of 
1827, rendered songs of the period in 
which the church was established. Mrs. 
William Stoess, church organist, was 
accompanist. Mrs. Winifred Ellerbrock 
read a poem outlining the history of the 
society and including the names of all the 
ministers who have served this parish. 
After a second group of songs by the 
quartet, Mrs. Carl Olson, chairman of the 
birthday box committee, read off the total 
in each, taking the boxes from a huge 
imitation cake which had been made by. 
Rudolph Scheibert. The goal had been 
to secure the sum of $111 for presentation 
to the church. The amount received ex- 
ceeded the goal by $15. The cake and 
its contents were accepted by E. H. Carle- 
ton, chairman of the board, in behalf of the 
church. Mr. Carleton then presented 
Mrs. Albert S. Hibbs, who read an orig- 
inal ‘‘Ode to the Church.”” This concluded 
the “family” portion of the program, and 
the group went into the auditorium to 
hear a symphonic and choral concert by 
units of the Federal Music Project of Cin- 
cinnati, which was open to the public. 
An orchestra of twenty-eight pieces and a 
chorus of twenty-one voices gave a fine 
entertainment for an hour and a half. 
Miss Georgia B. Green, Albert S. Hibbs 
and W. Carlisle Ratliff constituted the 
trustees’ committee in general charge, 
with Mr. Olson as adviser. Mr. Olson 
was recently elected president of the 
Cosmic Club, a group which includes in 
its membership the liberal ministers of 
the city. He was made a member of 
the administrative committee at the an- 
nual meeting of the Cincinnati Council of 
Social Agencies. He is also chairman of 
the Church and Social Work Division of 
the Hamilton County Community Chest. 


* * 


METROPOLITAN WOMEN’S 
ALLIANCE 


The Metropolitan Women’s Alliance 
has held meetings bi-monthly instead of 
monthly during the year. 

Miss H. Ida Curry, superintendent of 
County Children’s Agencies, since re- 
tired, gaye an interesting exposition of 
the work of New York State in caring for 
orphans and placing them in suitable 
homes. Miss Curry is a member of our 
church. 

In January we heard a talk by Brigadier 
Agnes McKernon of the Salvation Army 
on her work with prisoners, especially 
after their release. 

In March we held a meeting with the 
Unitarian women at the Church of the 
Saviour in Brooklyn. 

Rey. 8S. E. Gerard Priestley of the Church 
of the Divine Paternity urged us to see 
current events in the light of their inter- 
national aspect. 

Those of us who attended our State 
Convention in Cortland last October were 
delighted to hear again Rey. Frank S. 
Mead at our Newark meeting, when he 


told of his experiences in a world tour. 

The one social event of the year was a 
card party at Chapin Home, the proceeds 
of which helped toward our annual con- 
tributions to four churches of this dis- 
trict, and also to the Clara Barton Home 
and Prescott Neighborhood House Vaca- 
tion Bible School. 

The following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting in May at Newark, 
N. J.: President, Mrs. H. Elmer Peters; 
first vice-president, Miss Grace J. White; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Wallace M. 
Powers; recording secretary, Miss Lois 
Pinney Clark; corresponding secretary, 
Miss Ida Ritter East; treasurer, Mrs. 
Walter Stephenson; auditors, Mrs. Jessie 
M. Fay, Mrs. C. E. Fogg. 

I. R.E. 


* * 


LOWER WABASH ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Lower 
Wabash Association will be held with the 
Little Hickory Church, near Bingham, 
Tll., Aug. 18, 14. The first session will be 
at ten o’clock Saturday morning, the ser- 
mon being given by the president of the 
Association, Rev. Edward M. Minor of 
Hutsonville. The program is in process of 
forming, and will be printed and dis 
tributed in due time. This is the only 
association in Illinois that is still active. 
The ministers at present are Rey. Martin 
M. Hicks of Bingham, Rev. Wm. D. Har- 
rington of Metropolis, and Rev. Edward 
M. Minor of Hutsonville. 


* * 


OPEN AIR SERVICES AT CAMP BEN- 
SON, NEWPORT, ME. 


Dr. John Ratcliff, Secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention, was the 
speaker at the annual Camp Benson open 
air service held Sunday, June 26, at New- 
port, Maine. 

Selecting as his theme the thought from 
First John, “Beloved, we are now the sons 
of God and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be,’’ Dr. Ratcliff suggested that ‘‘we 
are sons of God because in the past we 
proved our right to that title in a time 
when the world needed courageous think- 
ing. But even so,” he added, ‘‘it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be.”’ 

Dr. Ratcliff suggested that we cannot 
trust escalator religion. We are not moving 
inevitably toward higher levels. Never- 
theless, man is still man, and is still cap- 
able of climbing upward. The challenge 
to us therefore, is a challenge to work 

..a challenge to be Universalists 
in act as well as in name. The future of 
the Universalist Church, Dr. Ratcliff be- 
lieves, is a bright one. Any church, re- 
gardless of size, that is willing to look at 
life in the largest possible terms can create 
a great good for its people, its community, 
its state, and its nation. 

Preceding his sermon, Dr. Ratcliff spoke 
of the work of his department of the 
General Convention, and suggested that 
plans were at present under way to make 
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that work as effective as possible. A 
close co-operation between his department 
and the local churches will be the aim dur- 
ing the coming year. 

Literature suggesting means for a broad- 
er and more useful work was mentioned 
and distributed, and a program for church 
planning was presented. 

The seryice at Camp Benson is an an- 
nual affair, having been organized twelve 
years ago. It is attended mainly by Uni- 
versalists from near-by towns. Of course 
any others who may be interested are 
welcomed. This year representatives from 
Pittsfield, Dexter, Guilford, Exeter, Milo, 
Augusta and Newport, numbering ap- 
proximately eighty, were present and took 
part in the service. 

Rey. Milo Folsom of Pittsfield opened 
the service with a congregational hymn, 
responsive reading, and the Lord’s Prayer. 
A men’s chorus, accompanied by Vashi 
Clement at the piano, offered two an- 
thems. The group, composed of men 
from Pittsfield and Newport, included the 
following: Mark Taylor, John McCully, 
Charles Clement, Horace Buxton, Fred- 
erick Folsom, William Griffin, Frank 
Haseltine, Lloyd Stethan, Seth Banten 
and Venton Gould. 

The scripture reading was given by Rev. 
Kenneth Hutchinson of Dexter and the 
prayer by Rey. George Welch of Guilford. 


* * 


A SILVER ANNIVERSARY IN 
WISCONSIN 


On May 12 Rev. M. L. Aldridge of 
Stoughton, Wis., returned to Markesan 
to conduct a service which marked his 
twenty-fifth year in the Universalist min- 
istry. Markesan was his first pastorate. 
Over a hundred friends gathered from a 
radius of two hundred miles. 

The morning service was marked by 
cordial greetings and congratulations 
from the Markesan Methodist church. 
Twenty-five years before at his first ser- 
vice he christened Lucile Dunsmore. 
On this day he christened the son of 
Lucile’s brother. 

At the banquet in Hotel Welcome, two 
past presidents were present—H. A. Price, 
Markesan, the toastmaster, and Harry O. 
Hale, Stoughton, who extended the greet- 
ings of the Stoughton church. Some fine 
things were said by those upon whom Mr. 
Price called. Especially clever was the 
presentation of the gift from the Marke- 
san parish—a silvered tree bearing silver 
fruit—silver coins ingeniously wrapped in 
cellophane and attached to its branches 
by Mrs. Maud Card, librarian of the 
Markesan Public Library. The Stoughton 
church and Sunday school also made a gift 
—a silver serving tray and bowl. 

Three churches in this period of years 
have been served by Mr. Aldridge—Marke- 
san, and the two he now jointly ministers 
to, at Stoughton and Mukwonago. The 
only interruption was the World War, when 
as an officer in the First Division he saw 


much of the worst fighting, and where he 
was wounded in action. 

The Mukwonago church generously gave 
up its service of May 12, to make the 
Silver Anniversary service possible. 


* * 


A VERMONTER HONORED 


Six men who have achieved notable 
things in their respective fields of endeavor 
were awarded honorary degrees at the 
Commencement exercises of the University 
of Vermont yesterday. Among them was 
one who, although born in Montague, 
New York, is distinctly a Vermonter, the 
greater part of his life having been spent 
in a small community in this state. We 
refer, of course, to Walter John Coates 
of North Montpelier. 

Perhaps there are those who, measuring 
success from the standpoint of material 
gain, would not classify Walter Coates as 
a successful man. How frequently we 
make mistakes in our estimate of people, 
either because we do not know them well 
enough, or because our ideas are blurred 
by mistaken conceptions of what con- 
stitutes the good life. 

Certainly Walter Coates has not had an 
easy life. Possessing an unusual mind 
and a great desire to improve it, he worked 
his way through high school by labors on 
the farm and by teaching. Having grad- 
uated from Dexter High School, Dexter, 
N. Y., in 1900, with the highest honors 
and as president of his class, he was de- 
termined to go to college; without funds 
of any kind, he enrolled at St. Lawrence 
University, continued to work at anything 
he could find, and was graduated from that 
institution in 1904, again with high honors, 
and also president of his class. 

Deciding to enter the ministry, he came 
to Vermont as a student preacher, but 
later became interested in literature, and 
has written several books of poetry: 
“Mood Songs,” 1921- ‘Land of Allen,” 
1928; “Sonnets of an Editor,” 1934; 
“Diapason,” 1936; also several prose and 
poetry pamphlets. 

His most outstanding work is now in 
process of preparation and printing. This 
is a Bibliography of Vermont Verse and 
Gazetteer of Vermont Poets. Already, he 
has put twelve years of research into this 
work, seeking source material. This labor 
of love which Mr. Coates is undertaking 
probably had much to do with the decision 
of university authorities to award him the 
degree of Doctor of Literature. 

Dr. Coates has written some excellent 
verse, but perhaps he is best known for 
what he has done in encouraging others to 
improve their writing in this field. He is 
the founder and editor of Driftwind, es- 
tablished in 1926, and now recognized as 
one of the four or five leading poetry 
magazines in the nation. With Prof. 
Arthur Wallace Peach of Norwich Uni- 
versity, Dr. Coates was the originator of 
the League of Vermont Writers, and has 
served as its president since 1930. 


In addition to this, he has given con- 
siderable time and effort in the educational 
field, both to his community and his state. 

Often such efforts at improvement of 
literature are not appreciated while a man 
is living, but give him honor after his 
death. It is pleasant to know that Walter 
Coates is receiving this recognition dur- 
ing his lifetime. It is fitting that the 
University of Vermont and the people of 
Vermont should thus honor him for what 
he has done for the literature of Vermont. 
—Burlington Free Press. 

* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Dr. Harry E. Townsend of Westbrook 
brought 150 of his parishioners to the beach 
for a picnic supper on June 19. A bus 
load of Mr. Diem’s people at Portland All 
Souls Church had an all day picnic Sat- 
urday, June 25. Rev. George Thorburn 
of Biddeford had planned to hold the final 
service of his church season in the grove 
chapel June 26, to be followed by a picnic 
lunch, but a heavy downpour of rain that 
morning made it necessary to hold the 
service at the church. When it cleared 
toward noon a group came over and had 
lunch on the Quillen veranda. 

The Biddeford picnic was the occasion 
for a reunion of four men who were active 
in the young people’s meetings a dozen 
years ago. George Thorburn had as his 
guests at the parsonage Everett ‘Luke’’ 
Linnekin of Dedham, Mass., and Willard 
Wentworth of Providence, R. I. Dr, 
Harry Lyons of Biddeford was the other 
member of the quartet. ‘Luke’ has re- 
turned from a two-year stay in Alabama. 

F. E. Hindenlang of Foxboro, Mass., 
the neighbor who built a cottage back of 
Underwood, died suddenly Sunday evening, 
June 26, in the Old Orchard railroad sta- 
tion. Mrs. Hindenlang and her son, War- 
ren, were on the way home by automobile 
at the time. 

Ernest Sodergren is on a short sea voy- 
age to rest from arduous labors on the 
Association’s property during May and 
June. Besides the two surprises in the 
Quillen parlor he constructed a beautiful 
big sideboard for the dining room. 

Hitchhiking most of the distance from 
his home in Stockton, IIl., Robert Dick 
arrived June 27. Bob has been attending 
the University of Dubuque and plans to 
transfer to Tufts in the fall. He will work 
in the grove this summer with Herman 
Cowan (Tufts) of Pittsfield, Me., and 
Robert Elsner of South Weymouth, Mass. 

Ruth Vickery of Pittsfield, Me., will 
operate the store this summer for the 
Ladies’ Aid Association. Mrs. Minot 
Inman, president, plans to sell a wide 
variety of merchandise there this season. 

Will Metz arrived on June 28, having 
driven down from Morrisville, Vt., with 
his parents and sister Harriet. He directed 
the staff in the opening up work and will 
attend the national Y. P, C. U. conven- 
tion, as vice-president of that organization. 
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A suction dredge has been cutting a 
channel through the Saco River in the 
vicinity of Camp Ellis. This work has 
interfered with the starting up of the new 
auto ferry across the mouth of the river. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Snow of Phila- 
delphia, and their two sons, are spending 
the month of July at Tower Cottage. 
Mrs. Alexander and Mrs. Weed were there 
the last week of June. 

Robe Ns 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 858) 


says the minister is to “learn from the 
techniques,’’ not to use the technique 
themselves, of the social worker and the 
psychiatrist. The latter statement is 
well taken, but this book does not help us 
much in so far as understanding just what 
“techniques” the minister uses. If by 
‘‘case-work method” the author means 
work with each person as an individual, 
then he had but to turn to the New Testa- 
ment, where suffering people are dealt 
with as individuals. As for the church 
becoming a ‘‘case work agency,” it has 
long been to the front in maintaining an 
ideal of service, but it has rightly recog- 
nized that its first function was one of 
worship. When the church becomes only 
a “case-work agency” it dies, as some 
sects which have attempted to do just that 
are rapidly doing. 

I am glad someone wrote this book, but 
I am sorry the church shows up so poorly 
alongside these two allied fields, as the 
social worker and psychiatrist may rightly 
look with suspicion upon this minister. 
It is to be hoped that few ministers will 
follow the lead of the minister presented 
in this book without a sound grounding 
in method and experience, which the 
author has himself. 

Russell Dicks. 
* * 


The Men of Antigonish 


A Tour of Nova Scotia Co-operatives. 
(The Co-operative League of the U. S. 
A.: New York. Twenty cents.) 


Some call it a “‘maritime miracle,”’ others 
say it is the most exciting or the most 
significant project in adult education on 
this continent. Still others talk about 
something happening in Nova Scotia that 
is changing the map as well as the people. 
Recently it was revealed that ‘‘great joy”’ 
had been brought to Pope Pius XI because 
of the work of the Extension Department 
of St. Francis Xavier University, Anti- 
gonish, Nova Scotia. This booklet tells 
what ninety-one people from the United 
States and Canada saw and found in 
eastern Nova Scotia in the summer of 
1937. 

The pamphlet was written by a score or 
more of the people who took part in the 
conference tour. It contains several of the 
most important descriptions yet made of 
the significant program in adult education 
and the co-operatives, for example, those 


by Dr. M. M. Coady and Dr. J. J. Tomp- 
kins. The notes and impressions of nu- 
merous members of the tour are included. 
Dr. J. Henry Carpenter of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., the tour leader, writes an introduc- 
tion. 

This is the story of a university that de- 
cided to educate adults for action; of a 
university that decided its future was 
bound up with the welfare of the farmers, 
fishermen and miners; of a university that 
deliberately pointed its education toward 
the organization of credit unions, co- 
operative stores, co-operative lobster fac 
tories. In December, 1931, I was in 
eastern Nova Scotia and I found in the 
rural areas and the fishing villages not one 
credit union, not one lobster factory, a few 
co-operative stores. As a result of the 
spiritual and educational dynamic of the 
“men of Antigonish” one finds in 1938 120 
credit unions, thirty-five co-operative 
stores, twenty-five co-operative fish plants. 
These have grown out of over 1,000 study 
clubs with more than 12,000 members. 
The movement has recently spread to New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Quebec 
and Newfoundland. 

There will be two conference tours in 
1938. Information about them may be 
secured from Dr. J. Henry Carpenter, 285 
Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
or The Co-operative League of the U.S. A., 
16 West 12th Street, New York City. 

Benson Y. Landis. 
* * 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


It will help a good deal if those who de- 
sire to sit at the French Table during the 
session will communicate at once with 
Mr. and Mrs. Allen H. Lester, 1701 16th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. As one 
table is filled already, the question of 
another has arisen, and also some pro- 
vision for some faculty members who 
would like to join the group for part of 
the time but cannot be there all of the 
time. All can be given a chance to enjoy 
the French leader (whoever it turns out 
to be) if adequate notice is given. 

Possibly we shall now have some one 
come forward to organize a Spanish Table 
or a Russian Table with a leader to match, 
where correct conversation in these lan- 
guages will be the rule. Perhaps someone 
will suggest the need of an English Table! 
At any rate, Musical Tables. 

A meeting to arrange for a provisional 
organization of the Institute of World 
Affairs Association will be held in Rowland 
Hall, Ferry Beach, at nine a. m. on Satur- 
day, Aug. 20. Reports of association com- 
mittees will be presented and a definite 
plan of activities between I. W. A. sessions 
will be discussed and acted upon. Mem- 
bers of the Institute not able to be pres- 
ent are asked to send their ideas to Mrs. 
Marion Raymenton Callahan, the Quillen, 
Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, to reach there 
not later than Monday, Aug. 15. 

Arthur I. Andrews, Dean. 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1938 
Previously reporteds a. eee eee 1,180 
Claremont; NesHeee en aen eee 2 
Cortland, (Ni Yerer eee ee eee 2 
Total 2 ara oe ee ae 1,184 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 

Previously reported, 298. Cortland, 


N. Y., 18. Palmer, Mass., 6. Markesan, 
Wis., 1. Portsmouth, N. H., 5. Clare- 
mont, N. H., 11. Nashua;eeNetee. 
Winchester, N. H., 7. Woodsville, N. H., 
3. Total, 352: 


Obituary 
Miss Grace W. Geer 

Funeral services for Miss Grace Woodbridge 
Geer, eighty-three, artist, life-long resident of Bea- 
con Hill and direct descendant of the founding 
fathers of Plymouth Colony, was held Wednesday, 
June 29, at the family home, 12 Pinckney Street, 
Beacon Hill, Boston. Rev. Charles H. Emmons 
officiated, and burial was in the Old Ship Cemetery in 
Hingham. 

Miss Geer, whose portrait, landscape and miniature 
paintings are in galleries in America and Europe, died 
Sunday, June 26, at her home. She was a descendant 
of Gov. William Bradford of the Plymouth Colony, 
Thomas Dudley, second Governor of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, and Rev. John Eliot, apostle to 
the Indians, 

Miss Geer was born on Pinckney Street, July 25, 
1854, and educated in the Boston grade schools, the 
Lowell Institute of Drawing, the Massachusetts 
Normal School and in private classes. 

Among her more famous exhibits are a portrait 
of Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, founder of the Inter- 
national School for Girls in Madrid, which hangs in 
the school, and portraits in the Girls High School of 
Boston, the New England Historical Genealogical 
Society in Boston, and the Greenfield Historical 
Society. 

She was a member of the Boston branch of the 
National League of American Penwomen, the Copley 
Society, the Gov. Thomas Dudley Family Associa- 
tion, the Samuel Eliot Memorial Association, the 
Massachusetts Society of Mayflower Descendants 
and the Professional Women’s Club of Boston. She 
was a member of the Second Society of Universalists 
in Boston. 

She leaves a sister, Elizabeth L. Geer, with whom 
she lived, and a brother, Frank W. Geer of Boston. 


Mrs. Charles E. Andrews 

Mrs. Cora P. Andrews, seventy-four, wife of 
Charles E. Andrews of Springfield, Mass., died re- 
cently at her home. Born in West Chesterfield, N. 
H., daughter of Ransom and Phalinda (Barrows) 
Farr, she had lived in Springfield for the last thirty- 
six years. 

Mrs. Andrews was a member of Second Univer- 
salist Church. Besides her husband, she leaves four 
sons, Perley C. Andrews of Buffalo, N. Y., Ernest 
W. Andrews of Springfield, George R. Andrews of 
California and Osmer G. Andrews of Westfield; one 
daughter, Mrs. Madeline A. Tucker of Springfield; 
six grandchildren and a sister, Mrs. Carrie B. Lowe 
of Springfield. 

The funeral was conducted by Rev. Dorothy 
Tilden Spoerl. Burial was in West Chesterfield, N. H, 


Notices 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 

Application of Clayton E. Richard of Rockville, 
Conn., for letter of license denied because of failure 
to comply with the Laws of Fellowship. 

Richard H. Bird, Jr., Secretary. 
x Ox 
UNION SERVICES 

The National Memorial Church will as usual join 

in union services with All Souls Unitarian and Mt. 


July 9, 1938 


‘Pleasant Congregational Churches from Sunday, 
June 26, through Sunday, Sept. 4. 

The services from June 26 through July 17 will be 
theld in All Souls Church; from July 24 through Aug. 
7 in Mt. Pleasant Church; from Aug. 14 through Sept. 
4 in the National Memorial Church. 

The preachers in the Universalist group are: Aug. 
14, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins; Aug. 21 and 28, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz; Sept. 4, Dr. Robert Cummins, General 
‘Superintendent. 

The church will be open to visitors week-days from 
10 tol. 

x % 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Granted a letter of transfer to New York to Rev. 
Hal T. Kearns, June 14, 1938. 
Accepted a letter of transfer from Illinois of Rev. 
‘Carl A. Polson, June 21, 1938. 
J. M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 
x Oe 
‘NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transfer of Rev. Hal T. Kearns from General Con- 
vention accepted. 

Raymond Scott (license to preach) transferred to 
Ohio. 

Rev. Ralph E. Horne, dismissed from fellowship in 
1918 at his own request, reinstated by vote of the 
committee on application. 

Clifford R. Stetson, Secretary. 
ro ES 
SOUTHERN LIBERAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
FEDERATION 


The Fourth Annual Conference of the Southern 
Liberal Young People’s Federation will be held in 
Camp Hill, Ala., July 15-17. Board, lodging and 
entertainment will be free. The program, the theme 
of which is “‘The History of Liberal Religion,” is as 
follows: 

Friday, July 15—Afternoon, registration. 7.30 
p. m. Address of Welcome, Jack Heard, president of 


NEXT TIME IN NEW YORK 


live at 


TEN PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


“A Home Away From Home” 


¢ In the heart of New York’s shop- 
ping, business and amusement centers! 


SUNFLOODED + AIRY » SPACIOUS 


You will take pride in entertaining busi- 
ness or social visitors in the beautifully 
furnished dropped living room of a TEN 
PARK 1-Room Suite. No beds in sight to act 
as a jarring “‘hotel room” reminder. Beds 
are cleverly concealed on the railed sleep- 
ing gallery. . . . Accommodations compar- 
able to the usual “Hotel Room and bath” 
in cost only! 


Located on the historic site of the 
Community Church and operated 
by corporations representing its 
interests. 


CAledonia 5-5200 


Managing Agent WM. A. WHITE & SONS (Est. 1868) 
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Camp Hill Y. P. C. U. Response, Andrew Frazier, 
president of Federation. Address, Ralph Adams, 
University of Alabama. Address, “The Father of 
Liberalism,’’ Rev. George C. Boorn of Canton, N. C. 

Saturday, July 16—9 a. m. Devotionals, led by 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


Rev. Arnold L. Simonson. Business session. Noon. 
Address, Rev. E. L. Halfacre, Newberry, S. C. 
1.30 p. m. Address, ‘‘The Historical Call to Free- 
dom,” Rey. Carl A. Polson, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Address, “‘The Historical Background of Universal- 
ism,” Rev. J. M. Rasnake. 7.30. Banquet and 
dance. 

Sunday, July 17—9.30 a. m. Devotionals, led by 
Mr. Simonson. 11 a.m. Sermon, ‘Youth Calls— 
the Church Answers,” Rev. Ralph P. Boyd. 12. 
Installation of officers. 1 p. m. Executive Board 
Meeting. 2p.m. Adjournment. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New Pegi town. 
Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 


working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 


yee Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE OF FELLOW- theough high school, and graduate work. 
SHIP 


Intensive review courses in pteparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


The Connecticut State Convention Board has 
appointed the following Fellowship Committee: 
Chairman, Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, Stamford; 
secretary, Rev. R. H. Bird, Jr., Norwich; E. B. 
Wood, New Haven. 


of the late Rev. W. L. Dusseault 
The Housekeeper would like a middle aged couple 
or middle aged single person to share an apartment with 
her or take some furnished rooms. Nice location, beautiful 
outlook on water front, three minute walk to car or train 
for boat. Inquire of SOPHIE JONASSON, 37 St. 
Andrews Road, Orient Heights, East Boston, Mass. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


“Social progress comes by employing objective, open-minded 
appraisal and measurement as the instruments of creative imagination 
and of a craving for truth and excellence. This process changed astrol- 
ogy into astronomy, alchemy into chemistry, blood-letting into surgery. 
As it comes to prevail in other fields it will transform traditional moral- 
ity into ethics, politics into statesmanship, and blind custom into di- 


rected and purposeful conduct.” -- Arthur E. Morgan, in Antioch Notes. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


ThLO) elesd Bais 


GeO-EL EGE 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions » + + Progressive 
curriculum 4» Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


SCHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 


the ministry of a new day +«+ College founded by Universalists x» Carries 
on their standards of liberal education. 


‘OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 
or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., §.M. 
Graduate Studies 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 
Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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Crackling 

Little Bobby had eaten unsparingly of 
cake, candy, nuts, popcorn, fruit, ete., at 
the party. 

“Will you have a little more cake before 
you go?” asked his hostess. 

“No, thank you, Mrs. Jones, I’m full,” 
he replied. 

“Then,” said the hostess, “you’ll put 
some nuts and candies into your pockets, 
won’t you?” 

“They’re full, too,” he said regretfully.— 
Christian Science Monitor. 

* Co 

Sally: ‘How did you lose your job with 
the Swank Dress Shoppe?” 

Ann: “Just for something I said. After 
I tried thirty dresses on this woman, she 
said, ‘I think I’d look nicer in something 
flowing!’ I asked her why she didn’t go 
jump in the river.’”—Chicago News. 

* * 

At a certain church a beautiful lych- 
gate was put up, and over it was inscribed 
—‘‘This is the Gate of Heaven.” 

While the paint was wet a large printed 
notice was attached with the words, 
“Please go round the other way.’”’—Mon- 
treal Star. 

* * 

Lecturer: ‘“‘And to conclude, ladies and 
gentlemen, I most certainly do not believe 
in capital punishment.” 

Serge Suitski: “Comrades, dese man is 
aristocrats—he weesh only to punishment 
de poor peoples. Down wit heem!”—Path- 
finder. 

* * 

Friend: “It’s too bad Clarence and 
Dorothy aren’t good enough for each 
other.” 

Man: ‘‘What makes you say that?” 

Friend: ‘Oh, I’ve been talking to both 
families.”— Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

ae 

Grandma: ‘‘Have you done your good 
deed today?” 

Boy Scout: ‘‘Yes, I taught a little girl 
not to stick out her tongue at Boy Scouts.” 
—Exchange. 

at 

School Principal: “What would you 
like your son to specialize in? Has he 
shown any particular taste?” 

Mother: “Yes, for apple pie.’’—Kz- 
change. 

* * 

The Kid: ‘Father, how soon will I be 
old enough to do as I please?” 

The Old Man: “I don’t know. Nobody 
has ever lived that long yet.”—Exchange. 
= vk 

Another way to keep cookies and can- 
dies safe from juvenile hands is to lock 
them in the pantry and hide the key under 
the soap on the washstand.—_Exchange. 

* * 

Albert: “Yes, the bullet struck my head, 
went careening into space, and—” 

Annabelle: ‘How terrible! DidIthey 
get it out?”—Santa Fe Magazine. 


SUGGESTED BOOKS 
_ for Summer Reading 


For Ministers 


‘‘Skeptic’s Quest”’ 
by Hornell Hart 


‘““Honesty’’ 


by Richard C. Cabot 


‘“Young Emerson Speaks’”’ 
(Unpublished Discourses on Many 
Subjects by Ralph Waldo Emerson) 


‘“We Prophesy in Part’’ 
(Yale Lectures, 1938) 
by Willard L. Sperry 


Lay Workers 


‘“‘The Carpenter of Nazareth”’ $2.50 
by Casper S. Yost 


‘*With the Red Cross in Europe 1917-1922”’ 1.50 
by Ernest P. Bicknell 


‘‘Pedlar’s Progress’’ eee 
Life of Bronson Alcott 


‘‘New England Guide Books,’’ each 2.50 


Young Folks 


‘“‘Famous Mothers and Their Children’’ $2.00 
by Anna Curtis Chandler 


‘‘Peggy Covers Washington’”’ 2.00 
by Emma Bugbee 


“The World We Live In’’ 2.50 
by Gertrude Hartman 


Order from 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts 


